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PREFACE. 




^HIS little work, which deals with 
an always interesting subject, 
is an English translation of 
Cicero's first Tusculan Dispu- 
tatum. The only other trans- 
lations with which I am acquainted are two, 
which are really one (for they are as like as 
two peas, even to the extraordinary blunder 
of translating Elysius Teritueus, by Terimeus 
o/Elysia^ instead of Elysius of Terina) ; and» 
as the earlier was published (anonymously) 
at Oxford, in 1840, and the later in 1853 
(among Bohn's translations of the Classics), 
it may be reasonably concluded either that 
the translator was in both cases the same, or 
that the latter is '* based " (as the favourite 
expression is) upon the formeri and that, in 
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either case, there is no such plethora of recent 
translations as to render necessary a spedal 
apology for a new one. 

This new one, moreover — ^which, although 
as literal as could be reasonably desired, is not 
intended to be merely of assistance to students 
of Latin, but also— and chiefly— of use to 
English readers, who for some good reason, 
are innocent of Latin, and would yet gladly 
see how the prince of Roman orators ex- 
pressed himself upon a topic which concerns 
all human beings — differs materially from the 
two translations already mentioned, inasmuch 
as it has appended to it all (as it seems to 
me) that is necessary to make the text per- 
fectly intelligible and additionally interesting 
by brief notices of the many personages 
whose names occur, by illustrative quotations, 
and very often by presentation of the exact 
language which the authors cited by Cicero 
employed. 

I should be very glad indeed if my little 
book were to draw the attention of scholastic 
authorities to this particular Tluadan Dis^ 
putatum^ as a treatise singularly well-adapted 
for the purposes of instruction. For the good- 
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ness of the Latiiii it is sufficient to say that it 
is Cicero's ; but, besides that, it is easy Latin, 
with a few exceptions due generally to cor- 
ruption of the text or disputed readings ; and, 
as r^ards the opportunities which occur fxora 
beginning to end for observations upon some 
of the most wonderful characters and epochs 
of both Grecian and Roman history, upon 
the progress of Roman poetry (from Livius 
Andronicus to Virgil and HoraceX and upon 
the most interesting phases of philosophical 
and theological speculation — they are so 
numerous as to be quite remarkable within 
so small a compass. Moreover, there is an 
abundance of such anecdotes as are well 
calculated not only to please but to impress 
the young in the manner in which it is well 
that they should be impressed. 

No doubt the treatise will be found to 
contain a great deal of what is certainly 
puerile, and of what, in our days of advanced 
science, will cause superior persons to shoot 
out the lip as they read (if any such persons 
condescend to look into the book); but it 
is a question whether — ^as regards the main 
doctrine — ^a. D. 1889 is 1,934 years ahead of 
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a. C. 45 ; and whether — as regards one or two 
minor points — there has not been deteriora- 
tion. For instance, take Cicero's truly Roman 
sentiment that ''our abandonment of grief 
at the loss of those whom we love cannot 
possibly be on our own account." Could 
we say as much nowadays? If we could, 
many *' professing Christians" are placed in 
an awkward dilemma; for what is more 
conmion than the outburst of sobs and lamen- 
tations with which the apparently irrecon- 
cilable statement that *' the poor dear has 
gone to Heaven " is* so frequentlyi if not in* 
variably, accompanied ? 

On the other hand, it will be noticed first 
that, unless his language has been totally misin- 
terpreted, Cicero takes it for granted that 
great men (like himself, as his scorn of 
diffidence permits him to say) would never 
have faced so much danger and trouble, had 
they not great hopes of immortality, and that 
sturdy Romans would never have marched 
cheerfully to all but certain death, if there were 
any fear about it ; and then that both these 
arguments (whatever slight weight may attach 
to them) smack of an ingenuous cynicism. 
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a little inconsistent with the sentiment con- 
cerning egotistical grief over the dead. The 
second ailment, of course, will not hold 
water ; for a true Roman, however greatly 
he feared death, would have been like him of 
whom Horace wrote : 

" Pejasque leto flagitium timet, 

Non ille pro cans amicis 

Aut patria timidus perire,'* 

who fears death perhaps, but disgrace more. 
Cicero seems to argue, that, if a man really 
feared death, he would not face it, at any 
rate cheerfully; and that the numbers of 
Romans who faced it with alacrity, favoured 
the idea that there was nothing to fear. 
Whidi is reasonable enough, so far as it 
goes. 

As for the exception which Cicero seems 
to make, when he condemns suicide in 
general, but condones it in the case of Cato 
(PP* 57-5^)9 v^ ™ust remember that Cato 
was a devoted Stoic, whose creed would not 
only have permitted, but perhaps have ap- 
peared to him to recommend and^ even to 
enjoin suicide under the circumstances in 
which he considered himself to be placed, 
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when his only choice lay between dying 
(whether by his own hand or the enemy's), 
and living to witness the ruin and humiliation 
(from his point of view) of his country. 
Cicero, therefore, very &irly judges Cato 
according to the doctrines of the philosophy 
which Cato professed. That those doctrines 
did not condemn suicide, unless it were com- 
mitted out of sheer folly, is plain from what 
Stertinius (a Stoic '' oracle ") is supposed to 
say to Damasippus, in Horace's Satire (Bk. II. 
Sat. 3, 41-42), when the latter was about to 
throw himself into the Tiber : — 

*' Primam nam inquiram, quid sit furere : hoc si erit 

in te 
Solo, nil verbis pereas qum firtiter, addamJ** 

The main doctrine, however, which is 
contained in the treatise, and which was 
promulgated long before by Socrates accord- 
ing to Plato — that *' the whole life of philo- 
sophers (that is, of all but those who would 
nowadays be called ' Philistines ') should be 
a preparation for death" — ^is not much in- 
ferior to any that is preached, even with the 
aid of Revelation, a. D. 1889. IL B. 
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A DIALOGUE AND A DISCOURSE. 

Speakers : i. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the 
famous Roman orator: 2, A Victim^ em- 
ployed merely to give the supposed discussion 
such turns as the orator desires. 

Scene: A Roman Villa {called " Tuscula- 
num^*) belonging to the orator and situated 
at Tusculum^ an ancient town of Latium^ on 
a mountain about ten miles from Rome^ and 
about two miles above the modem Frascati, 

Time: A.U.C. 709 (A C. 45.) 

V. (Victim). 
JEATH, I certainly consider a 
bane. 

M.T.C. (Marcus Tullius 
Cicbro). For those who are dead, 
or for those who have to die ? 
K For both. 

B 
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M. T. (7. And if a bane, then a form of 
misery ? 

K Undoubtedly. 

M. T. C, And therefore both they whose 
lot it has already been, and they whose lot it 
will some day be, to die, are miserable. 

K That is how it seems to me. 

JH. T. C. There is none, then, who is 
not miserable ? 

V. Not one. 

M. T. C. And in fact — ^if you mean to be 
consistent — all who ever have been or will be 
bom are not only miserable, but everlast- 
ingly miserable. For if you were to confine 
yourself to the statement that they only are 
miserable who have to die, you would even 
then except nobody who has ever lived (for 
all must die) ; still there would be an end of 
the misery at the hour of death. If, how- 
ever, the dead also are miserable, we are 
bom to misery everlasting; for they who 
were bom a hundred thousand years ago, 
nay, all wh6 have ever been bom, must con- 
tinue in their misery. 

Vi Quite so. 

M. T. C. Tell me, now, is there for you 
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anything terrible in the legendary three- 
headed Cerberus of the Lower World? In 
the roar of Cocytus? In the transportation 
over the Acheron ? In the picture of— 

'* Tantalus who dies o' thirst, with water reaching to 
his chin? " 

or in that of 

" Sisyphus who rolls- 
Rolls the stone and sweats and struggles, ever rolling 
it in vain?" 

or peradventure you stand in awe of those 
inexorable judges, Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, before whom you will have neither 
Lucius Lidnius Crassus, nor Marcus An- 
tonius to defend you, nor — for it is before 
Greek Judges that the trial will take place — 
be able to retain Demosthenes to plead your 
cause, but will have to be your own advocate, 
in the presence of a crowded court ; perad- 
venture, I say, you dread all this, and for 
that reason consider death to be an everlast- 
ing Imne. 

V. Do you really believe me dotard 
enough to suppose that such things are ? 

M. T. C. Do you not? 

V. Of course not. 
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M. T. C. That is most unfortunate. 

V. How so ? 

M, T, C. Because I could have waxed 
quite eloquent in refutation of them. 

V. As who could not? Or what possible 
difficulty is there in refuting such monstro* 
sities of painters and poets ? 

M. T. C. And yet there are whole volumes 
teen\ing with arguments against them — ^by 
philosophers, too. 

V. More fools they, then ; for who could 
be stupid enough to be impressed by such 
nonsense? 

M. T,C. Well, then ; if there is none of 
your miserables in the Lower World, there is 
not in the Lower Wortd any one at all. 

V, Just so. 

M. T. C. Where then are your so-called 
miserables, and what spot do they inhabit ? 
For if they are^ they cannot be nowhere. 

V. Nay, but that is exactly my notion — 
that they are nowhere. 

M, T, C, And consequently that they an 
not? 

F. Certainly; and miserable therein that 
they are nullities. 
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M. T. C. Now would I rather that you 
dreaded Cerberus than talked thus reck^ 
lessly. For, observe now, in the very same 
breath you assert the existence which you 
deny. Where are your wits ? For when you 
say ''i> miserable/' you assert that who is 
not is. 

F, Nay, I am not quite so dull as that 

Jf. T, C, Then what it is that you do 
say? 

V. That Marcus Licinius Crassus, for ex- 
ample, is miserable in having lost by death 
that colossal fortune of his; that Cneius 
Pompeius Magnus, again, is miserable in 
being deprived of all his glory ; that every- 
body, in fact, is miserable when lacking the 
light of life. 

Jl£. T. C. You come round to the same 
point For whosoever is miserable, must de. 
But just now you said the dead are nct\ if, 
then, they an not^ nothing can they ^^— not 
even miserable. 

V. Perhaps I do not express quite clearly 
what I have in my head : for it is that very 
fact of fk4 beings after you havi bcen^ that I 
consider so miserable. 
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M. T. C. What! More so than never to 
have been at all? Then the yet unborn are 
miserable already, because they art not (if not 
bang is miserable); and we ourselves — ^you 
and I — ^if we are to be miserable after death 
(in consequence of not bang\ were miserable 
even before we were born (for the same 
reason). I, however, have no recollection of 
being miserable bef<»e I was bom; but, if 
your memory, as regards yourself, be better, 
I should be glad to bear what you remember 
about yourself. 

F. You are pleased to be merry; as if 
my words had been that they are miser- 
able who have not been bom, and not— as I 
really did say— "who have died." 

M. T. C. Still you assert that they are. 

V. Nay, but because they are not, that 
therefore they are miserable. 

M. T. C. Cannot you see that you are 
talking contradictions? For what can be a 
greater contradiction than that whoever is not 
should be — I do not say miserable merely — 
but anything at all ? When you pass out of 
the city by the Capene Gate, and mark the 
tombs of Calatinus, of the Scipios, of the 
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Servilii, and of the MetelUi do you think of 
them as being miserable ? 

V. Sinoe you drive me into a corner 
about a single word, I will not speak of them 
as^^rVi^miserable^ but simply as miserable — 
and on that very account, that they are nok 

M. C. T. Oh\ then you do not mean to 
speak of M. Crassus as 6ein^ miserable, but of 
*'poor M. Crassus'' or of M. Crassus as 
miserable? 

F. Exactly. 

Jf, T. C Just as if whatever you pro** 
pound in that way must not either de or not 
be. Have you not mastered the veriest rudi- 
ments of dialectics? Why one of the very 
first principles laid down is, that every propo- 
sition (for thus it occurs to me to render the 
Greek word cU/or^a just at present — I will 
employ a better term hereafter if I can find 
one) is a predication of something which is 
either fiedse or true. When, therefore, you 
speak of "poor M. Crassus," you either 
mean to say that M. Crassus is ** poor " (in 
the sense of ''miserable,") so that we may 
judge of the truth or falsehood of the propo« 
sition, or you mean nothing at all. 
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V. Very well, then ; I will grant that the 
dead are not miserable, since you have forced 
me to confess that they who are not cannot 
de miserable. But how then ? Are not we, 
who live, miserable, seeing that we must die? 
For what pleasure can there be in life when, 
night and day, the thought cannot fail to 
haunt us, that at any moment we must die? 

M. T. C. Still, cannot you see how great 
a load of evil you have thus removed firom 
humanity ? 

V. How so? 

M. T. C. Because if for the dead also to 
die were miserable, we should have in this 
life of ours a limitless and everlasting sort of 
evil. But now I can see a terminus, to the 
which when we have run our course, there can 
be nothing further to be dreaded. You seem 
to me, however, to believe in the apophthegm 
of Epicharmus, a man of considerable shrewd- 
ness, and not without wits, for a Sicilian. 

V. What is that, pray ? I do not know. 

M.T.C. I will tell you, then, and in Latin 
-^if I can : for you are aware that I am not 
dven to quoting Greek in a Latin lecture any 
more than Latin in a Greek. 
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V. And quite right too : but pray what is 
that apophthegm of Epicharmus ? 

M. T. C. "Verily I shrink from dying; 
little reck of being dead." [Latin : " Emori 
nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil sestimo/'] 

V. Ah I now I recall the Greek. Since, 
however, I have allowed, as you observe, 
that the dead are not miserable, bring me 
to think, if you can, that not even the neces- 
sity of dying is miserable. 

M. T. C. That is not very difficult; I 
meditate much greater things than that 

V. How say you? Not difficult? And 
what, pray are the greater things that you 
meditate ? 

M, T, C. Why, you see, since there is no 
bane after death, even death itself is no 
bane; for to it succeeds the after-death, 
in which you allow that there is no bane. 
Consequently, not even the necessity of 
dying is a bane, for it is but the necessity 
of arriving at that which you allow to be no 
bane. 

V, Be a little more copious, I beg. These 
subtle points, so sharply and closely pressed, 
force me to admit rather than to assent 
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But what are those greater thinp which you 
contemplate? 

M. T. C To show that death is so far 
from beiQg a bane that it is positively a 
blessing. 

K That I do not require; still I am dying 
to hear. For, though you may not establish 
all that you wish, you will establish that death 
is no bane. As for me, I will offer no inter- 
ruption ; I should prefer to hear a continuous 
lecture. 

M. T, C. But suppose I ask a question ; 
will you refuse to answer? 

V. Nay, that were sheer insolence. But» 
unless it be absolutely necessary, I would 
rather that you did not. 

M, T, C. You shall be humoured: and. 
the exposition that you desire, I will give 
you to the best of my ability ; not, however, 
in the vein of Pythian Apollo, as if all that I 
said were unerring and unalterable ; but as 
one mannikin among many, tracking out 
probabilities by conjecture. For beyond the 
discernment of what is truth-like I have no 
power to go : the utterance of certainties I 
will leave to them who say that such things 
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as certainties axe possible, and who set up 
for being wise. 

V. As you please ; and now to listen. 

M. 7! C. The first point for consideration, 
then, is, what death, which seems to be a 
thing perfectly weU understood, really is. 
For, nc^wtthstanding that it seems to be per- 
fectly well understood, there are some who 
think that death is the departure of soul 
from body \ others, that no departure at all 
takes place, but that soul and body succumb 
together, and that the soul is extinguished in 
the body. Of those who hold that the soul 
departs, there are some who think that it is 
instantly dispersed; others, that it endures 
for a while \ others, that it endures for ever. 
Moreover, as regards soul itself, there is a 
great variety of opinion as to what, where,- 
and whence it is. Some have an idea that 
the cor (heart) is the soul absolutely, whence 
come the terms ixcordes {soulless or senseless)^ 
and vecordesy and coneordes] and the sage 
Nasica, who was twice consul, was called Cor^ 
culuMy by way of agnomen; and Catus iElius 
Sextus, ** A man cordatus beyond all men." 

According to Empedocles, the blood suf- 
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fusing the heart is the soul Others fancy 
that the sovereignty which we attribute to 
the soul is vested in a portion of the brain. 
Others again do not like the idea which 
makes the heart absolutely, or a part of the 
brain absolutely, the soul; but have main- 
tained, some of them, that the souFs abiding- 
place is in the heart, others in the brain. 
Others again, as our own people pretty gene- 
rally do, consider the breath of life {anima) 
to be the soul (or spirit, animus). The word 
speaks for itself; for we talk of giving up the 
ghost (agere animam)^ and breathing out the 
breath of life (efflare animam^ [when animum 
would rather be expected]); and so on in other 
instances, [in which it is difficult to say whether 
anima or animus would be the more correct 
expression] . In fact the soul, or spirit, animus^ 
is so called from the breath of life {anima). 
2^no, the Stoic, considers soul to be fire. 

Now what I have just mentioned, the heart, 
the blood, the brain, the breath of life, and 
fire, these are the commonly received theories. 
The rest are confined pretty nearly to single 
individuals. 

As many of the ancients had done before 
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him, Aristoxenus, a musician as well as a 
philosopher, held, and was the most recent 
instance of so holding, that the soul is a sort 
of attunement (or intension) of the body itself: 
that, just as in vocal and instrumental music 
what is called harmony is produced, so by 
the nature and conformation of the whole 
body various vibrations are caused, like sounds 
in music. He clung to his theory ; and yet 
what he maintained was almost identical 
with what had been noticed in all its bear- 
ings, and exploded, long before, by Plato in 
the Phaedo. 

Xenocrates denied that there was any form , 
or substance, as it were, of the soul, asserting 
that it was number, wherof, as Pythagoras 
had previously declared, the power was the 
greatest in the whole range of nature. 

His master, Plato, propounded a tri-partite 
soul, whereof he placed the dominant part, 
reason, to wit, in the head, as in a citadel ; 
and the other two parts, passion and appetite, 
he made subordinate, and located them in 
two separate spots, placing passion in the 
breast, and appetite below the midriff. 

Dicsearchus, on the contrary, in that debate 
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between sundry learned persons which he re« 
presents to have taken place at Corinth, and 
which he published in three books — having in 
the first book introduced several speakers, in 
the other two puts forward one Pherecrates, an 
elder of Phthia or Phthiotis, and a descend- 
ant, he says, of Deucalion, who argues that 
there is no such thing at all as soul, that it is 
but an empty term, and that animal and 
animaU are vain appellations ; that there is 
neither in men nor brute any living soul (ani- 
mus) or breath of life (anima), and that all 
that influence whereby we do or perceive 
anything is equally diffused among all 
bodies that are quick; and that it is not 
separable from the body, inasmuch as it fir 
not at all, and there is not anything but 
body, one and uncompounded, with such 
conformation as to derive vitality and per- 
ception from its own natural organization. 

Arbtotle, who far excels all others (Plato 
always excepted) in genius and research, 
whilst admitting those four commonly re- 
ceived elements — ^first propounded by £m- 
pedocles — ^whence everything was supposed 
to spring, suggests a fifth natural essence, to 
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which beloogs the mind or soul {mens). For 
thinking and foreseeing and learning and 
teaching and inventing and ever so many 
other properties — such as remembering, for 
instance, and loving and hating and de^ 
siring and fearing and feeling joy and anguish 
— ^these and others like them he considers 
inherent in none of those four elements; he 
therefore adds a fifth, which has no name, and 
so hecalls the soul continuance {MtKixuav)^ 
uninterrupted and perennial movement 

These, unless there be some which have 
accidentally escaped my notice, are pretty 
nearly the opinions held about the souL For 
we may pass by Democritus^ who— great 
man as he certainly was — onakes up his soul 
c^ smooth, round coipuscles on the theory of a 
fortuitous concurrence. Indeed, with this 
school, there is nothing for which a concourse 
of atoms does not account 

As to which of these o^Minions is absolutely 
true, let some god see to that. Which is 
most tmi^4ike is the main question. 

Which would you prefer, then ? To decide 
l)etween these conflicting c^iaionsi or to 
return to our original argument ? 
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V. If it were possible, I should like both ; 
but it is difficult to fuse the two. If| there* 
fore, without discussing these theories, we 
can be delivered from fear of death, let us 
get on with that at once. But, if that be 
impossible without clearing up this question 
about souls and their nature, let us, if you 
please, have that now, and the other anon. 

M. T. C. The course which I understand 
you to prefer, is, I think, the more con* 
venient For, no matter which — ^if any — of 
the opinions I have set before you be correct, 
reason will show that death either is not a 
bane, or — ^better still — ^is a blessing. For, if 
heart, or blood, or brain, be the soul, un- 
doubtedly — being body — ^it will perish with 
the rest of the body. But, if it be breath, 
peradventure it will be evaporated (dispersed); 
if fire, quenched ; if the harmony of Aris- 
toxenus, distuned. As for Dicaearchus, who 
says that there is absolutely no soul, why men- 
tion him at all ? According to every one of 
these said opinions, there is not, after death, 
anything whatever to concern anybody. For 
simultaneously with life consciousness is 
lost ; and nothing can make any difference to 
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the unconscious. As for the other opinions, 
they give hope that souls, after their depar- 
ture from the body, may make their way to 
heaven as their own proper abode, if perad-i 
venture that idea causes you any delight 

V. Yes, indeed ; and that it may be really 
so is my foremost wish ; my next is that, 
even if it be not really so, yet I may be made 
to entertain a conviction that it is. 

M. T. C. What need, then, of such aid as 
curs^ Can we surpass Plato in eloquence ? 
Peruse with care that work of his ^diich relates 
to the soul, and you will require nothing be- 
yond. 

V. I have done so, I assure you, and pretty 
frequently too« But, somehow, as I read I 
assent, but when I lay the book aside and 
begin reflectbg by myself upon the immor- 
tality of souls, all that assent slips gradually 
away. 

M. T. C. How is that ? Do you admit 
that souls either endure after deatl^ or perish 
at the moment of death ? 

K I do. 

M. T, C. Suppose that they endure? 

V. I admit that they are happy, 
c 
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H. T. C. Suppose that they perish ? 

V. They are not miserable, since they art 
not at all : so much you just now compelled 
me to conclude. 

M. T. C. How or why, then, say you that 
death appears to you an evil, since it will 
either make us happy, if souls endure^ or 
not miserable, because unconscious ? 

V, Then, if it be not too much trouble, 
make it quite clear to me first— if you can — 
that souls do endure ; next, if you do not 
completely establish that (for it certainly is 
difficult), you shall prove to me that death 
is devoid of bane. For what I have my fears 
about, is just this : whether it be not a bane, 
I will not say to be without consciousness, 
but to be obliged to lack it. 

M. T, C. As regards the opinion whidi 
you desire to have established, we can make 
use of the very best authorities ; a fact which 
ought ahvays to have and generally has Uie 
greatest weight. And first of all we have 
the support of all antiquity, which, ia pro- 
portion as it was fewer removes from the be- 
ginning of things and from the race of heaven, 
peradventure was better able to discern the 
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true state of the case. Accordingly, we find 
that this was the one idea implanted in those 
ancients whom Ennius calls Casci — that in 
death there is consciousness, and that, at 
their departure from life, men are not de- 
stroyed to the extent of perishing utterly. 
And this may be inferred as well from many 
other circumstances, as especially from the 
pontifical laws and the religious rites in con- 
nection with tombs, which men endowed 
with the highest powers of mind would never 
have made so great an object of care, or have 
expressly hallowed by making the violation 
of them an unpardonable sin, unless their 
minds had cherished a fixed belief that death 
was not a destruction which removed and 
obliterated everything, but only a migration, 
as it were, and an exchange of one life for 
another; a something which in the case of 
illustrious men and women, would conduct 
them to Heaven, whilst the ruck would be 
detained earthward, but yet would abide 
continually. Hence in the opinion of our 
own people — 

*' Romnlvis for ever lives in Heaven among the gods," 
and Hercules, among the Greeks (whence his 
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worship was transferred to us, and even as 
far as the Ocean), is regarded as so mighty 
and so present a deity. Hence, too, Liber, 
son of Semele ; and the brother-T)mdarids, 
of equal celebrity and fame, who are said to 
have been not helpers only of the Roman 
people in battle, but also the reporters of 
victory won. What of Ino, daughter of 
Cadmus? Does not she, who was called 
of the Greeks Leucothea, take rank with us 
as the goddess Matuta? What I Is not 
nearly the whole Heaven — not to hunt up 
more single examples — ^filled full of the 
children of men ? 

Nay, were I to undertake the exploration 
of antiquity, and ferret out the traditions of 
Greek writers, even they who are regarded 
as gods of the Upper House would be found 
to have proceeded hence, from our midst, 
to Heaven. Inquire whose tombs are they 
which are shown in Greece; bethink you 
(for you are initiated) of the traditions de- 
livered at the mysteries ; and then you will 
understand how wide is this field of evidence. 

But they (the men of old), not having 
learnt those physical sciences which did not 
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begin to engage attention until many years 
afterwards, bad convinced themselves of only 
so mucb as they had gathered from the indi- 
cations of nature herself; of reasons and 
causes they bad no conception. They were 
often induced by visions which they saw, 
chiefly by night, to fancy that they who Ijad 
departed this life were existing, somewhere, 
stiU. 

A very strong reason, moreover, which can 
be adduced for a belief in the existence of 
gods, seems to be this : that there has never 
been any race so wild, any human being so 
brutish, as not to be pervaded by some sort 
of notion of gods. (Many have perverted 
ideas upon the subject, arising from the moral 
obliquity of their lives ; but all are of opinion 
that there is a divine power and a divine 
nature.) Nor is this belief the outcome of a 
conference of mankind ; it is not an opinion 
which rests for its confirmation upon enact- 
ments and laws ; though, of course, in every 
case, the common consent of all people must 
be regarded as a law of nature. Who, then, 
I would ask, is there who, under the influence 
of that common consent, which infers a future 
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for the dead as well as the existence of gods, 
does not mourn for dead friends on this ac- 
count chiefly, that he fancies them to be 
deprived of the blessings which life confers ? 
Remove this apprehension, and you remove 
all cause of mourning. For one does not 
mourn over one's own discomfort; one is 
pained, no doubt^ and one undergoes an- 
guish; but all that lamentation and mourning 
and woe is because we fancy that those whom 
we loved lack the blessings of life, and are 
conscious of the fact. And this fancy arises 
from the promptings of nature; not from 
reasoning, not from teaching. 

But the most cogent argument is this : 
that nature herself pronounces a silent verdict 
in favour of the immortality of souls, inas- 
much as all feel an interest and a very great 
interest in what shall be after their death. 

** He planteth trees t* enrich a future age," 

sings the poet in the Synephebu Why plants 
he them, and on what ground, but that he feels 
some link between himself and posterity? 
So then the thrifty husbandman shall plant 
trees of which himself will never see the fruit; 
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and shall not a great man plant laws and 
institutions, and governments? The pro- 
creation of children, the extension of a family 
name, the adoption of sons, the care in testa- 
mentary dispositions, and even the decorations 
and inscriptions on tombs— what b the mean- 
ing of all these, but that the future also shares 
our thoughts? And what then? Can you 
doubt but that the beau-ideal of a nature 
should be formed upon the lines of the best 
natures? Now amongst mankind, what 
natiure is superior to theirs who consider 
themselves t>om to aid, protect, and preserve 
their fellow-men ? Hercules went up to join 
the gods in Heaven: but this he never would 
have done, but that, whilst he was in the 
world, he secured for himself a way thither. 
Such legends are of olden date, and hallowed 
by the religious belief of all. 

Take the case of this Republic. What 
must we suppose to have been the reflections 
of those many, those mighty men, who laid 
down their lives for the commonwealth? 
That their fame would be bounded by the 
same limits as their life ? Nobody, without 
great hopes of immortality, would ever court 
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death for tbe sake of his cottntiy. Themisto- 
cles, Epominondasi I myself— not to seek 
for examples in antiquity and foreign lands — 
might all have lived at ease; bn^ somehow 
or other, there is inherent in the mind a fore- 
cast of times to come, and this is especially 
the case and most readily exhibits itself in 
the highest characters and the loftiest souls. 
But were this withdrawn, who would be such 
a simpleton as to live continually amidst toil 
and danger? I refer now to active leaders of 
men. But what of poets? Do they not 
yearn to be famous after death? £lse what 
mean lines like these : 

" Look on this form— here agM Ennius stands. 
Who sang the deeds wrought by your fathers' hands ? ** 

He demands his meed of glory from them 
whose fathers he had covered with glory. 
And again : 

** Monm not for me-Hio tearftil tribnte give. 
For on the lips of living men I live ! " 

But why confine myself to poets? Artists 
(which word includes sculptors) yearn to be 
fomous after death : else, why did Phddias 
insert a likeness of himself on the shield of 
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his Minerva^ when he was not permitted to 
place an inscription? Whatl Do not our 
philosophers inscribe their names upon those 
very books which they write about despising 
gloiy? 

But if universal consent be the voice of 
nature, and all without exception agree that 
there is something still appertaining to those 
who have departed this life ; we must needs 
think the same. And if we may suppose 
that they whose souls are pre-eminent for 
genius or virtue see farthest into nature's 
properties, inasmuch as they possess the mosf 
perfect natures, it is likely to be true — as all 
the best men are the most zealous to serve 
posterity — that there is a something of which 
they will be conscious after death. 

To proceed. As by natural instinct, we 
believe that there are gods, and by process of 
reasoning infer what nature they are of, so by 
the common consent of all nations we are led 
to suppose that souls endure; but in what 
resting-place they endure, and of what quality 
they are, we must infer by process of reason- 
ing. Ignorance of this process led to the 
invention of the Lower World, and to those 
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terrors which you seem— not without reason — 
to hold in contempt For from the fact of 
bodies dropping to the ground, and then 
being covered with earth (Ai^^v^ whence. the 
term in-hume), they imagined that the rest of a 
dead man's existence was spent underground. 
And on the heels of this belief followed great 
extravagances, fostered by the poets. For 
a close-packed audience at a theatre, with 
womankind and children among them, are 
vastly affected by such high-flown verse as 
this (Polydorus loquitur) : 

*' Lo ! I come from Acheron with travail up the steep 

ascent. 
Thorough caverns roofed with rugged, overhangingy 

giant rocks ; f 

Where the darkness, thick and rigid, standeth Uke a 

waU in Hell." 

And so deep-seated was the error (which 
appears to me to have been removed by this 
time) that, though they were perfectly aware 
of the burning of the bodies, they supposed 
that in the Lower World there took place 
such things as, without bodies, could neither 
take place nor be comprehended. They 
could not realize the idea of a soul with a life 
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of its own ; they demanded some sort of form 
and shape. Hence the ''Dead Scene'' in 
Homer; hence the ''Necromancies" which 
my friend Appius compiled; and h^ce, in 
our own immediate neighbourhood, all the 
stories about the Lake of Avernus — 

''Whence from darkness, from the open month of 

Acheron profound — 
Rise eyoked the unsubstantial spirits, phantoms of the 

dead." 

And they will have it that these " phantoms " 
speak, which, without tongue or palate, or 
the properties and configuration of the jaws, 
the sides, and the lungs, is an impossibility. 
They could not perceive with the mind's eye; 
diey 'referred everything to the ocular sense. 
Now it is an attribute of great genius to dis- 
tract the mind from the senses, and to with<- 
drawthe thoughts from every-day associations. 
And so I dare say that during so many ages, 
there were others also who did the same thing; 
but certainly Pherecydes of Syros, according 
to written tradition, was the first to declare 
that the souls of men are immortal. That 
was a pretty long while ago, for he lived in 
the reign of the founder of my family. 
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This opinion was mainly supported by 
Pythagoras, his pupil, who, when he came 
to Italy in the reign of Superbus, held under 
his spell the whole of what was called Magna 
Grsecia both by the force of his doctrines, and 
by his personal prestige. And for many gene- 
rations afterwards so high was the fame of the 
Pythagoreans that none else seemed to have 
any learning. 

But to return to the ancients. They did 
not for the most part vouchsafe any reason 
for their opinions, unless so far as they might 
be explained by numbers or diagrams. It is 
said that Plato came to Italy to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Pythagoreans, and, having 
learnt all about the Pythagorean system, was 
the first who, besides holding the same opi- 
nions as Pythagoras touching the iiftmortality 
of the soul, also offered an explanation. This, 
if you have no objection, we will pretermit, 
and renounce all hope of immortality. 

V, How say you ? Having wrought me to 
this pitch of expectation, leave me in the 
lurch I I would rather, so help me Hercules ! 
be wrong with Plato, for whom I know how 
high is your regard, and whom you have 
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taught me to admire, than be right with all 
the rest of them. 

M^ T. C. Well said 1 I were not unwilling 
myself to be wrong with him. 

Have we any doubt, then — or have we a 
doubt in this as in most matters, but surely 
least of all in this, for we have mathematics 
to convince us? — ^that the earth is situated 
in the middle of the universe, and has, in 
reference to the circumference of the whole 
system, the semblance of a sort of point, 
which is called a centre (Ktvr^v) \ and that, 
moreover, the nature of the four elements 
whence everything is generated is such that, 
they having, as it were, all motive tendencies 
partitioned out and divided among them, the 
earthy and humid pair thereof are, by their 
own inclination and weight, borne vertically 
downwards towards earth and sea, whilst the 
other pair, one igneous and the other aerial<-^ 
just as the fooner pair, by their weight and 
gravity, move towards the centre — ^tend up- 
wards on the contrary towards the heavenly 
area, either because their very nature affects 
the higher regions, or because the lighter 
are naturally repelled by the heavier? 
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Now> this being admitted, it should be 
clear that souls, on departure from the body, 
whether they be aerial (spiritual, spirabUis) 
or igneous, will ascend. 

If, however, the soul be some number or 
other — an idea conceived with more subdety 
than lucidity — or if it be tha^ fifth natural 
element, lacking name rather than intel- 
ligibility, of which I have spoken, we have 
to deal with something still more unique and 
pure — ^with a disposition to ascend to the 
highest elevation from earth. Some one of 
these, then, the soul assuredly is; and there 
is no need to leave so lively an intelligence 
to lie swamped in the heart, or in the brain^ 
or in the blood of Empedocles. 

As for Dicaearchus, with his fellow-disciple 
Aristoxenus, though they were certainly men 
of great learning, we may, for our present pur^ 
pose, leave them out of the question ; for the 
former of them can never have felt serious 
grief, if he is not conscious of having a soul, 
and the other is so wedded to his melodies 
that he must needs introduce them into such 
matters as these. Now we may get an idea 
of what is meant by harmony from intervals 
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kA soundsi whereof different combinations 
produce several corresponding harmonies; 
but how position of limbs and conformation 
of body, without an inner soul, can produce 
harmony, I cannot see. However learned 
he be, and he certainly is learned, let him 
leave such matters to his master, Aristotle, 
and for his own part let him go and teach 
music; for there is excellent doctrine in 
that adage of the Greeks — 

" Let each man ply the trade that he has learnt.** 

But reject we altogether the theory of a 
fortuitous concourse of smooth, round, in- 
divisible corpuscles, which Democritus never- 
theless maintained was charged with heatj 
and '^ expirable,'^ that is, charged with air 
(breath). 

That soul, I repeat, which, if it belong to. 
any of the four elements of which every- 
thing is said to consist, consists of inflam* 
mated air {anima) — as was the opinion held 
especially, I observe, by Panaetius — must ne^ 
cessarily tend upward. For these two elements 
have in them nothing of a downward tendency, 
and always tend towards the heights. Thus, 
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if they be evaporated (dispersed), that prch 
cess takes place far away from esurth ; and if 
they endure and preserve their constitution, 
a fortiori must they move heavenward, and 
a fortiori must this gross and concrete atmo^ 
sphere, which is nearest to earth he burst 
through and cloven by them. For the soul 
is wanner, more fiery, rather, than this atmo- 
sphere which I have just termed gross and con-* 
Crete, as may be inferred fix>m the fact that 
our bodies, which are of the earthy element, 
grow warm with the fire of the soul within. 

An aid to the escape of the soul from this 
atmosphere, as I have already repeatedly 
called it, and to easier passage through it, 
is apparent from the further consideration 
that nothing is swifter than soul ; there is no 
velocity which can compare with the velocity 
of soul. If then it endures, incorrupt, and 
in its own likeness, it must proceed in such 
wise as to penetrate and cleave all this atmo- 
sphere in which clouds, and showers, and 
winds are conglomerate, which is dank and 
dark by reason of exhalations from the earth. 
But when the soul has surmounted this regitm, 
and reached and recognized a nature like unto 
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itself, it comes to a stand-still at those fires 
(the stars), which are a combination of rare- 
fied air, and tempered son-heat, and there 
puts an end to further ascent. For then, 
having attained a lightness, as well as a heat 
assimilated to itself— being poised, as it were, 
in equilibrium, it moves no whither ; and there 
at length is its natural habitation, when it has 
penetrated to what is assimilated to itself, and 
to where, lacking naught, it will be nourished 
and sustained by the same aliihent whereby 
the stars are sustained and nourished. And 
whereas we are wont to be inflamed by the 
calorics of the body to almost all desires, 
and to be the more excited, because we 
strive emulously with them who possess 
what we desire to have — we shall then, 
doubtless, be happy when, having left our 
bodies behind, we shall be free from both 
desires and rivalries. And, as we do now, 
when freed from anxieties — namely, desire 
to get hold of something for inspection and 
examination — so then shall we do with far 
greater freedom, and give up ourselves wholly 
to contemplation and examination : because, 
whikt there is naturally implanted in all 

D 
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minds an insatiable desire of being face to 
face with what is true, the very range of the 
regions whither we shall have arrived, in pro- 
portion as they make easier our knowledge 
of the celestial world, will inspire us with 
a still greater longing to acquire the know- 
ledge. For the beauty of that world it was, 
as seen even here on earth, which fanned 
into flame what Theophrastus calls ''here- 
ditary philosophy," whereof the germ is the 
desire of njfiking closer acquaintance there- 
with. But they above all will reap enjoy- 
ment therefrom, who, even when they were 
denizens of this world, surrounded as they 
were by its mists and obscurity, were most 
anxious to pierce through them with the eye 
of the mind. 

For indeed, if in this life men think some- 
what of having seen the mouth of the Euxine, 
and the narrows of the Hellespont, through 
which penetrated the ship called "Argo" 
(for the reason that ''from Argos chosen 
men sailed forth in quest of Phrixus' golden 
fleece "), or of having seen those Straits of 
Ocean where — 

« Europe from Afric the swift wave divides,*' 
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how grand a spectacle do we suppose that 
it will be, when we shall be able to take in 
at a glance the whole earth, and not merely 
its site, and shape, and compass, but its 
tracts also— the habitable as well as those 
which, by reason of cold or heat, are destitute 
of cultivation ? 

For even now it is not with the eye that 
we discern the things which we see; nor, 
indeed, is there in the body any power of 
perception at all, but — ^as not only natural 
philosophers, but surgeons also who have 
seen the organs dissected and laid bare, as^ 
sure us — ^there are channels, as it were, pierced 
from the seat of the soul to the eye, and the 
ear, and the nostril. And thus it often 
happens that under the obstructive influence 
of abstraction or disease, though both eyes 
and ears be perfectly open and free from 
injury, we neither see nor hear : whence it 
may be readily concluded that it is the soul 
(mind) which both sees and hears, and not 
those organs, which are but windows, as it 
were, of the soul (mind) and through which 
the intelligence can perceive nothing, unless 
it be heedful and on the alert. What con- 
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elusion, again, do you arrive at from the con- 
sideration that by means of the self-same 
intelligence we apprehend things very dis- 
similar, such as colour, flavour, heat, scent, 
and sound? The soul certainly would never 
know one from another by the medium of 
the five passages (or messengers), unless 
everything were referred to it, and itself were 
constituted judge of everything. And such 
things will doubtless be discerned with far 
greater distinctness and clearness, when the 
soul has arrived — unimpeded — ^at the place 
towards which its nature tends. For now, 
though nature has fashioned with exquisite 
skill those avenues which open into the soul 
from the body, they are somehow clogged by 
earthy, material substances. But when there 
is nothing left but soul, there will be nothing 
obstructive to hinder it from discerning the 
true quality of everything. 

We might discourse, if it were requisite, to 
any extent upon the multitude, the variety, 
and the magnitude of the subjects of con- 
templation which the soul would encounter 
in the celestial regions. And when I reflect 
thereon I am often astounded at the absolute 
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preposterousness of a certain set of philoso- 
phers who parade their admiration of natural 
philosophy, and express, with effusion, their 
gratitude towards the first great founder 
and professor of it, and even revere him as a 
god. For they say that they were delivered 
by him from the most oppressive tyrants — 
incessant terror — and nighdyand daily appre- 
hension. What terror? What apprehension ? 
What old woman is there so far gone in 
dotage as to fear what you (I would say to 
them), if you had not learnt natural philosophy, 
I suppose, would fear — 

" The realms of Acheron and Hell profound : 

Pale haunts of Death, where darkness broods around? " 

Is it not shame for a philosopher to make 
his boast herein, that he fears not such stuff 
as that, and has discovered that it is all 
^dsehood ? From this one may gather how 
great is their natural acumen, when — ^but for 
the instruction they have received — ^they 
would have believed in such rubbish. And a 
fine assurance, truly, do they owe to their 
learning; namely, that when their hour of 
death arrives, Ihey will perish altogether! 
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And if so it be (for I say nothing to the con- 
trary), what reason is there for joy or exul- 
tation ? For my own part, however, I cannot 
for the life of me see why the opinion of 
Pythagoras and Plato should not be correct. 
For, though Plato should advance no argu- 
ment (you see what respect I pay that great 
master), he would overbear me by the mere 
weight of his authority. So many arguments, 
however, has he advanced, that he seems to 
have desired to convince everybody else, and 
to have certainly convinced himself. 

Sdll, there are very many who pull in the 
opposite direction, and condemn the soul — 
as if it had been capitally convicted — ^to 
death. And yet there is no other reason 
why the immortality of the soul appears to 
them incredible, but that " they are unable 
to understand and to mentally grasp the 
idea of what a soul is like without a body." 
As if they could do so even with a body, as 
regards its conformation, its size, and its site> 
so as to say whether, if everything that is 
now hidden in a living being, could be ex- 
posed, the soul would probably be revealed 
to the sight ; or whether, such is its unsub- 
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8tantia]ity» it ifoold escape the notice of the 
eye. Let them wlio say tliat they cannot 
understand soul without body reflect upon 
this ; they will then perceive what sort of an 
idea they can hare of it even in conjunction 
with body. For my part, when I inquire 
into the nature of soul, it occurs to me that 
there is fax more difficulty and £ur more ob- 
scurity attending the efibrt to imagine the 
quality of a soul within a body— in a strange 
house, as it were — than when it has departed 
thence, and has arrived at the fax expanse 
of Heaven, its own jnoper dwelling-place. 
For, unless we are altogether powerless to 
understand the nature or quality of that which 
we have never seen, we can assuredly conceive 
an idea both c^ deity itself and of divine 
soul enfianchised from body. Dicaearchus, 
however, and Aristoxenus — ^because there was 
a difficulty in the conception of soul, its 
quiddity and quality — maintained that there 
was no sudi thing as soul at alL 

Indisputably the very height of attainment 
is to see soul with the soul alone; and 
doubtless this is the meaning of that precept 
of Apollo which admonishes every one to 
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know himself. For the precept does not 
mean, I take it, that we should know our 
limbs, or height, or shape. Nor are we in 
reality bodies; nor do I, who am now ad- 
dressing you, address your body. The saying, 
therefore, " Know thyself," means, ** Know 
thy souL*' For the body is, as it were, a 
mere vessel or receptacle for Uie soul ; what- 
ever is done by your soul, that it is which is 
done by yourself. Unless, then, there were 
something divine in '' knowing it," that pre^ 
cept delivered by some superior mind would 
never have been attributed to a deity. But 
if it be beyond even soul itself to know the 
nature and quality of soul, may it not know, 
pray, so much as that it is^ that it tncvesi 
This is the question out of which arose that 
argument which is set forth by Socrates in 
Plato's Fhadrus^ and is cited by me in the 
Sixth Book of my DeRepublka. The sub- 
stance of it is on this wise : 

" That which is ever moving is immortal. 
But that which communicates motion to 
other, and is itself moved of other, when it 
cometh to an end of movement^ must necefr* 
sarily come to an end of life. That alone. 
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therefore, which is self-moved, inasmuch as it is 
never quitted by itself, never ceaseth to move. 
Nay, further; to everything else that moves 
this is the source, this is the first principle 
of motion. Now of first principle there is 
no beginning; for from first principle proceed 
all things, but itself cannot commence from 
any other source. Indeed, that would not 
be first principle which was generated else- 
whence. But if it have not ever a beginning, 
neither hath it ever an end. For first prin- 
ciple once extinguished can neither itself be 
regenerated from other, nor from itself gene- 
rate other, inasmuch as everything must 
commence from first principle. So, then, 
the first principle of motion resides in that 
which is self-moved. And that, again, can 
have neither beginning nor end, neither 
generation nor death : else all heaven must 
collapse, and all creation come to a stand- 
still, having no means of recovering a primary 
motive impulse. It being evident, then, that 
that is immortal which is self-moved, who 
would deny that this is the natural attribute 
of souls? For soul-less (inanimate), is all 
that is moved from without; soul-ful (ani- 
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oiate), an that is sdncd firom within: far 
that is tibe peculiarity and innate [n opcrt y of 
aooL And if it is the onlj thing in the 
world irtiidi is sdf^noved ninrinnally» it 
certainly is not genciatedy and certainly is 
immortaL" 

Though all the lower order of jdiilosophers 
(for such seems to be the proper temi to 
aj^ly to those who dissent from Plato and 
Socrates and that school), should put thdr 
heads together, they will not only never give 
so el^;ant an exposition of anything, but they 
will never even understand how ingenioudy 
the conclusion is wrought out The soul, 
then, is consdous diat it moves, and together 
with this consciousness, it is simultaneously 
conscious that it moves of its own and no ex- 
ternal impulse, and diat it cannot possibly be 
quitted by itsell From which premises the 
conclusion of its immortality is arrived at — 
unless you have any objection to ofier. 

V. Notlindeed; I have been well content, 
not to let any objection so much as enter 
into my head; so much do I incline to jrour 
way of thinking. 

M. 7! C. Well, and pny do you think that 
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less importance attaches to those other con* 
siderations which go to prove that there are 
in the souls c^ men certain elements of 
divinity ? As to which, could I see how they 
might be generated, I might be able to see 
how they could perish. For, as regards the 
blood, and the bile, and the phlegm, and the 
nerves, and the veins — the whole conforma* 
tion of the limbs, and the entire body in fact 
— of these I fancy that I might perhaps predi- 
cate whoice they may have been compounded 
and how they may be made up. And as 
r^;ards the soul itself, if there were nothing 
in it beyond the fact that through it we have 
life, I could &mcy the life of man to be sup- 
ported as that of a vine or a tree ; for we 
speak of such things as having life. Or 
again, if the soul of man \aA no properties 
beyond inclination and aversion, them it 
would share with the brutes also. But in 
the first place, it has memory (illimitable, 
embracing things innumerable^ which Plato 
maintained was recollection from a former 
existence. For in the Dialogue entitled 
Meno^ Socrates asks a youngster scnne 
gecnnebdcal questions about the mensuration 
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of a square, to which the youngster replies as 
a child would ; bat so easy are the questions, 
that he gradually gets as far as if he had 
learnt geometry. Whence Socrates would 
have it to be inferred that learning is no more 
than recollection. And this position he 
develops still more elaborately in the dis- 
course he held on the very day on which he 
died — ^the Phado^ for he shows that anybody 
whatever, though apparently ignorant of every 
mortal thing, demonstrates by the answers he 
returns to a clever questioner, that he is not 
then learning for the first time, but by process 
of memory recollecting ; and that it is not by 
any means possible that we should have im- 
planted in us from childhood, and as it were 
stamped upon our souls (minds), conceptions 
(cFFo/ac) of so many important matters, un- 
less the soul, before it entered the body, had 
been well grounded in general knowledge. 
And inasmuch as nothing really is — ^as Plato 
always argues, (for, according to him, nothing 
recUly is, which has beginning and end, and 
that alone realfy is, which is always one and 
the same, and which they term ISiar, i,e.^ 
spedem [abstract idea, like to Uop, jc. r. \.]) 
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— ^the soul could not — when shut up in the 
body — ^take in such things, but brought them 
with it, ready apprehended. And so all 
cause for wonder at the knowledge of so many 
things is removed. But the soul does not 
discern them distinctly upon the sudden 
changing of its abode to so strange and so 
bewildering a habitation ; when, however, it 
has collected and recovered itself, then it re- 
cognizes them by dint of reminiscence. And 
so learning is no more than remembering. 

But, for my part, I am somehow even more 
astounded at the faculty of Memory. For 
what is that whereby we remember? What 
is the exact power it possesses ? Whence is 
the origin of that power? It is no question 
here of the prodigious memory attributed to 
Simonides, to Theodectes, to him who. was 
sent by Pyrrfius on an embassy to our Senate 
(I mean Cineas, of course), to Charmides (not 
so very long ago), to Metrodorus of Scepsis 
(who lived but yesterday), and to my friend 
Hortensius ; I speak of the ordinary memory 
of men, and theirs chiefly who are engaged 
in some one of the more than usually im- 
portant pursuits or professions — ^the greatness 
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of whose mental capacity it is difficult to 
conceive, so many things do they remember. 
Now what is the drift of all this talking? 
Why, it seems to me that we may thus obtain 
some idea of what and whence is the mys- 
terious power which we are discussing. It 
certainly is not of a piece with the heart or 
the brain, or the blood, or atoms. Be it of 
air or fire, I know not ; nor am I ashamed — 
as some whom you wot of— to confess that 
I do not know what I do not know. Of 
this, however — ^if I might be positive on any 
point that is obscure — I would be positive : 
whether the soul be of air or of fire, I would 
swear that it is divine. For, I pray you, 
consider : can you conceive that so great a 
power as that of memory could proceed firom 
or be composed of the earth, or this foggy 
and gloomy atmosphere? If you see not 
what it is, yet you see its quality ; if not so 
much as that, still you see its capacity. What 
then? Are we to suppose that there is in the 
soul, a sort of "^/<^" for the pouring in of 
what we remember as into some kind of 
vessel ? That would indeed be absurd. For 
such a soul, what bottom or what shape 
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could one conceive? Or what capacity suffi- 
ciently large ? Or are we to suppose that the 
soul receives impressions, just as wax, and 
that memory is but the imprints stamped 
upon the mental faculty ? What imprints can 
there be of words, or even of facts ? What 
extent of surface sufficiently boundless to 
exhibit so many? 

That wondrous power, again, which ex- 
plores what is hidden, and which is called 
invention and discovery: what, pray, is 
that? Does that appear to you to belong 
to this earthly, mortal, perishable element? 
Either in his case, who was the first to give 
names to all things, which Pythagoras con- 
sidered the height of wisdom ? Or in his 
who assembled scattered men, and formed 
them into social communities? Or in his 
who reduced the vocal sounds, which seemed 
infinite, to representation by a few letters? 
Or in his who noted the courses of the planet- 
stars, their progression, and their (apparent) 
halting? They all were great; even those 
of the earliest times, who introduced the 
fruits of the earth, and clothing, and covered 
habitations, and the decencies of life, and 
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safeguards against wild beasts, since our 
domestication and civilization by whom we 
have gone on (and down) with the stream, 
from the necessary to the more luxurious arts. 
Our ears have gained great delectation from 
the discovery and regulation of the nature 
and variety of sounds, and we have lifted the 
eye of science to the stars, not those only 
which are fixed to certain spots, but those 
also which — ^not in fact, but in name — are 
planet (errant). Whereof whoever was the first 
to observe the revolutions and movements 
showed that his soul was like unto Him who 
had fashioned them in Heaven. For when 
Archimedes made his globe (orrery) with its 
representation of the motions of the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets, he did exactly what 
Plato's god — ^who in the Tsmaus is represented 
to have constructed the world — did, making 
one revolution regulate movements very dis- 
similar in point of slowness and rapidity. 
Now, if in the case of our world, such work 
demands the operation of a god, Archimedes 
certainly could not have represented the 
same movements on his globe (orrery) with- 
out a genius partaking of divinity. 
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For my part, not even your »oire popular 
and more showy talents appear to me to be 
sowaating in divine |»'operties that I could 
suppose a poet to pour foith \m solemn, liiU- 
toned verse, without some touch of inspica^ 
tion.from Heaven, or that — without some 
more than human power — ^the stream of 
eloquence rushes along, toimful of sonorous 
words and flowing poiods. But as for {diikK 
sophy, modier of all the arts, what is that 
but, as Pkto says, a gift-^-^as I say, an inven- 
tion — of the gods ? It was that which trained 
us up, first of all, to the worship of those 
aforesaid gods, and in tise next place to 
natural justice i^jus hominum\ which has its 
foundation in. the association of manUnd 
together, and lastly to moderation and great- 
ness of mind. It was that, likewise, which 
dispelled the mist fcom the soul, as it had 
been dust £:om the eyes, to the end that we 
might discern everything, above and below, 
first and last and intermediate. Thoroughly 
divine seems to me to be this power \tkc saul\ 
which brings to pass so many and so great 
results. For what is memory of things And 
words? And what, again, is invention? Assu- 

E 
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redly a something than which nothing greater 
can be imagined, even in a god. For /indeed 
do not suppose the gods to find pleasure in 
ambrosia or nectar, or in having Youth to 
hand the cups ; nor give I heed to Homer, 
who says that Ganymed, for his beauty, was 
carried off by the gods to be cupbearer to 
Jove. There was no reasonable cause for 
doing Laomedon so great a wrong. Homer 
invented these stories, and transferred to gods 
the characteristics of men. Of gods to men 
were a transference more to my taste. And 
what are they [the godlike] ? Vitality, wisdom, 
invention, memory. The soul,- then, is, as / 
say, divine; as Euripides dares to say, a god : 
and truly, if a god is either of air or fire, so also 
is the soul of man. For just as the heavenly 
nature is free from the earthy and the humid, 
so also the soul of man is without a particle 
of either. If, again, there be a fifth kind of 
natural element, as was first advanced by 
Aristotle, then this is common to both gods 
and souls. In pursuance of which idea we 
have expressed ourselves as follows in the 
Consolation^ X^ these terms precisely : 
''Of souls the origin cannot be traced to 
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anything on the earth; for in souls there is 
nothing mixed, or concrete, or that has the 
appearance of being sprung from or made of 
earth. There is not even anything that is 
either humid or breathly (Jlabile)^ or igneous. 
For in such elements there is nothing that 
possesses the power of memory, of intuition, 
of thought, that can retain the past, foresee 
the future, grasp the present, which are pro- 
perties of that which is divine only. There 
is, therefore, a unique nature and power in- 
herent in the soul, quite distinct from the 
ordinary, familiar, natural properties. And 
so, whatever that may be which possesses 
thought, wisdom, life, vitality — it must be of 
Heaven and divine, and therefore immortal. 
Nor can deity, as the term is understood by us, 
be otherwise understood than as an intelligence 
unhampered, free, dissociated from mortal 
matter, perceiving all things, moving all things 
and itself with the property of continual mo- 
tion/' Of this genus and of this same nature is 
the intelligence (soul, mens) of man. Where 
then, or of what quality is that intelligence ? 
Where, and of what quality is your own? 
Granted that I have not all that I could wish 
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to assist me to an understanding ; am I not, 
therefore, to be allowed to employ even what 
I have? Well, then, the soul, we will admit, 
has not the power of seeing itself; still, as 
the eye does, so does the soul*— though it see 
not itself—discern other things. It does not 
see, which is of very little consequence, its 
own form (though, perhaps, it may even do 
that ; but we will omit that point) : still it 
assuredly discerns its power, its sagacity, its 
memcMy, its mobility, its rapidity. And these 
are the properties which are great, divine, 
everlasting. What its appearance may be, or 
what and where may be its precise dwelling- 
place, is a question which it is not worth 
otu: while to discuss. 

Just as, when we observe, first of all, the 
beauty and brightness of the heavens ; then 
that swiftness of revolution which passes 
comprehension ; then the alternations of day 
and night, and the fourfold changes of the 
seasons, adapted to the ripening of fruitSi 
and to the keeping of bodies in healthy order 
(with the sun for the regulator and the leader 
of it all, and with the moon, by its waxings 
and wanings, noting and indicating the days, 
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as if upon a calendar); then, in the same 
(zodiacal) circle, with its twelve divisions, 
the five planets moving along, keeping the 
same courses with the utmost regularity, but 
with different rates of motion, and the firma- 
ment eveiywhere studded at night with stars : 
then the sphere of the earth, emergent from 
the sea, fixed in the centre of the Universe, 
inhabited and cultivated in two opposite 
regions ([the temperate zones], whereof one, 
in which we dwell, 

" Lies seven-stars-wanl 'neath the Northern pole 
Whence chilly blasts drive forth the ice and snow," 

and the other is Southern, unknown to 
us, and by the Greeks called Antichthon 
[Counter-Earth] = Antipodes), and with the 
rest of its regions uncultivated, because either 
they are frozen with cold or parched with heat 
(whereas here, where we dwell, without fail at 
the proper season 

'•Bright grows the sky, the trees put forth their leaves, 
The joy-producing vines with tendrils sprout, 
With load of fruits the very boughs are bent, 
The crops are thick with com, and all is bloom ; 
The fountains bubble and the meads are green : *') 

then the multitude of cattle, partly for food, 
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partly for field-labour, partly for draught, 
partly for clothing ; and, lastly, man himself, 
the contemplator, so to speak, of Heaven 
and the gods (and the worshipper of the 
latter), and all lands and seas subserving the 
good of man: — ^as, I say, when we observe 
all these things, we cannot doubt, can we ? 
but that there presides over them either some 
Creator (if they were created, as Plato 
thinks), or, if they have been from everlast- 
ing (as Aristotle is pleased to suppose), some 
Manager of so mighty a work, so magnificent 
a spectacle; so is it with the intelligence 
(the soul) of man : though you see it not 
(just as you see not the Deity), still, as you 
recognize Deity by his works, so by me- 
mory, by invention, by swiftness of move- 
ment, by all the beauty that belongs to virtue, 
behold and acknowledge the divine power 
of the soul ! 

Where, then, is it located ? / think, in the 
head; and for so thinking I can adduce 
reasons. But of that, another time ; for the 
present rest assured that the soul, wherever 
it may be, is within you. But what is its 
nature ? Peculiar to itself, I think ; but, be it 
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igneous, or be it aerial, that is of no conse- 
quence for our purpose. Only bear this in 
mind : that, just as you may recognize a 
Deity, though you be ignorant of his where- 
abouts and appearance ; so it behoves you 
to recognize the soul which is within you, 
though you be ignorant of its whereabouts 
and its form. Now, as to knowledge of the 
soul, we cannot doubt, unless we be dullards 
in the study of natural philosophy, that in 
souls there is nothing composite, concrete, 
conglomerate, joint, or duplex. And if that 
be so, it certainly cannot be separated, 
divided, dismembered, sundered ; and, there- 
fore, it cannot perish. For perishing is, as 
it were, a separation, division, sundering of 
what before the perishing was held together 
by some sort of junction. 

It was under the influence of such and 
similar considerations that Socrates did not 
look about him for any advocate to defend 
him on his capital trial, or ask any mercy of 
the Court which tried him. He displayed a 
noble independence, arising not from pride, 
but from magnanimity. On the last day of 
his life he argued freely upon this subject ; 
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and only a few days previously, when he 
might, without difficulty, have secured his 
escape from prison, he declined ; and, when 
he all but held in his hand the deadly cup, 
he talked in such a strain that it seemed as 
if he were not being forced into his grave^ 
but set upon his road to Heaven. For thus 
he thought, and thus he argued : There are 
two routes and two corresponding courses to 
be followed by souls on their departure from 
the body. Whoever in their mortal bodies 
have polluted themselves, and surrendered 
themselves wholly to their lusts — whereby 
being blinded, they have contaminated them- 
selves by personal vices and iniquities — or 
by compassing the ruin of their country have 
committed inexpiable offences, these take a 
devious route, shut out from the assemblage 
of the gods ; but whoever have kept them* 
selves pure and chaste, and have had the 
least possible to do with the body — ^have 
indeed always shrunk from it, and have even 
in their mortal bodies taken for e^rample the 
life of the gods — for such there lies open an 
easy way of returning to them from whom they 
came. And so he reminds his hearers that, 
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as the swans — the birds considered sacred to 
Apollo (not without reason, but because from 
him they appear to have received the pro* 
phetic gift of foreseeing what gain there is in 
Death) — ^are wont to die with song and joy- 
onsness, so every good and well-instructed 
man should do. Nor, indeed, could anybody 
feel a doubt about the matter, were it not 
that, in our earnest meditations about the 
sou], the same sort of thing happens to us 
which frequently be&lls those who intently 
watch an eclipse of the sun; namely, that 
they lose the sense of sight altogether. So 
the eye of the soul, from incessant self-con- 
templation, grows dim ; and thus we lose the 
power of concentrated observation, and what 
with doubts and distractions and hesitations 
andapprehensions of the many breakers ahead, 
our reason is tossed about and endangered, 
as if at sea on a boundless ocean. 

But all this that I have been referring to 
is of ancient date and is borrowed from the 
Greeks. 

There is the example, however, of Cato, 
who departed life under such circumstances, 
that he could congratulate himself upon 
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having obtained an occasion for dying. For 
the Deity which rules within us, forbids our 
departure without orders; but when the Deity 
has himself provided the occasion, as for- 
merly in the case of Socrates, and more 
recently in that of Cato, and often in many 
other cases, then verily will the man who b 
wise depart with joy and thankfulness from 
the darkness here to the brightness yonder. 
Not that he will break out of his prison (for 
that were wrong) ; but, as if he had obtained 
an order from a magistrate or some consti- 
tuted authority, he, feeling himself discharged 
by the aforesaid Deity, will depart and get 
him gone. For the whole life of philosophers, 
as the same authority (Plato) tells us, is 
simply a preparation for death. 

For what else is it that we do, when we 
have withdrawn our soul from thoughts of 
pleasure (that is, of the body), and of filthy 
lucre (which ministers to, and is the hand- 
maid of the body), and of State affairs, and 
all manner of business; what, I say, do we 
else but summon the soul to self-communion, 
compel it to be alone with itself, and isolate 
it completely from the body ? Now to sepa- 
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rate soul from body— what is that but to die ? 
Wherefore, let this be our study; believe me, 
it is worth while; and let us disconnect our- 
selves from the body, that is, let us grow fa- 
miliar with death. Then, as long as we be 
on earth, shall we have a semblance of life in. 
Heaven; and when, released from these 
bonds of ours, we find ourselves on the way 
thither, the course of our soul will be the 
less retarded. For they who have lived con- 
stantly in the shackles of the body, even when 
released, proceed but slowly, as is the case 
with them who have been for many years in 
irons. And when we have arrived there, 
then, and not till then, shall we have life. For 
the life here is naught but death : I could 
give you a lamentation over it, if you wished. 

V. You have done that sufficiently in the 
Consolation ; when I read it I desire nothing 
better than to leave this world : but now still 
greater is my desire, having heard what I 
have heard. 

M. T. C. Your hour will come, and that 
speedily, and whether you hang back or 
press forward: for time flies. So far, how- 
ever, is death from being the bane it just 
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now seemed to you to be, that I am very 
much afraid mankind have nothing else which 
is so certainly not a bane; nay, nothing else 
which is a greater blessing. 

V. What matter which? Why, there are 
some who will not admit so much as that 

M. T. C. Yes^ but now that we have 
broached the subject, I will never let you go 
in such a frame of mind that you can by any 
process of reasoning be led to regard death 
as a bane. 

V. How can I, after what you have 
said? 

M. 71 C. How can you, do you ask ? Why 
there occur to me hosts of gainsayers ; and 
not merely the Epicureans, whom I, for my 
part, do not despise, although all men of 
learning somehow seem to do so, but my 
favourite Dicaearchus argued most fiercely 
against this notion of immortality. For he 
wrote three books (entitled Lesbiacs^ because 
the scene of the discussion is Mitylene), 
wherein he would make out that souls are 
mortal. The Stoics, again, merely grant us 
a long lease of life — like crows ; they admit 
that the soul endures for a while, but not for 
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ever. Would yon not like to hear, tlien, 
why, even if it be so, death is not to be 
classed among banes ? 

V. As you please ; but nobody shall oust 
me from this position of immortality. 

M. T, C. That is right : it does not do, 
though, to be over-confident about anything. 
For we are often affected by an ingenious 
argument ; we waver, and change our qpinion 
even on tolerably clear points. Now, in 
our subject, there is considerable obscurity. 
Wherefore, for fear of accidents, let us be 
armed. 

V, By all means ; but I will take care that 
there shall be none. 

M. T. C. Then there is no reason, I sup- 
pose, why we should not at once dismiss 
our friends the Stoics? Those, I mean, 
who admit that souls, after their departure 
from the body, endure a long while but not 
for ever ? 

V. Oh ! dismiss them, by all means ; for 
they accept the most difficult point in the 
whole case, that the soul can endure when 
parted from the body; but that which is 
not only easy oi belief^ but, when what they 
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maintain is granted, a natural consequence 
thereof, they actually refuse to allow : namely, 
that when it has endured a long while, it is 
hardly likely to perish. 

M, T, C. Your censure is just : that is 
exactly the state of the case. Well, then, 
should we pin our faith to Pansetius [who 
wrote against Plato's Phado\ when he 
differs from his beloved Plato, whom he 
everywhere calls divine, wisest of the wise, 
holiest of the holy, the Homer of philo- 
sophers, and with whom it is only on this 
subject of the immortality of the soul that he 
does not coincide in opinion? Now he 
insists, what nobody denies, that whatever is 
begotten perishes; and he further argues 
that souls are begotten, as is demonstrated 
by the resemblance of the procreated to the 
procreator, which resemblance is apparent in 
the character also, and not only in the 
body. Another argument which he adduces 
is that nothing feels pain but what is liable 
to disease; and that what is liable to disease 
will likewise perish : that souls feel pain, 
ergo that they perish. 

These arguments admit of refutation. For 
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they exhibit an ignorance of the fact thati 
when one speaks of the immortality of souls^ 
one speaks of the intelligence, which is always 
free from all manner of disturbing emotion, 
and not of those parts in which sorrows, 
passions, and lusts have play, and which they, 
against whom the arguments are urged, con- 
sider to be separate from the intelligence 
and shut-up apart. Now, as regards resem- 
blance, it is more striking in the case of 
brutes, which have no reasonable souls. 
Among mankind, again, it exhibits itself more 
prominently in the similarity of bodily parts; 
for as regards the souls, it makes a great 
difference in what sort of body they happen 
to be lodged. For many things appertaining 
to the body contribute to sharpen the intelli- 
gence, many to blunt it. Aristotle says that 
all men of genius are melancholic; so that, 
for my part, I am not sorry to be of rather a 
dull temperament. He enumerates several 
cases, and, as if the fact were indisputable, 
adduces various reasons for it. But if so 
great influence over habit of mind resides in 
things engendered of the body (and those 
are they, whatever they may be, whence re- 
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semblance is produced), resemblance is no 
clinching argument that souls are engen- 
dered. 

I now take leave of the subject of resem* 
blanoes ; though I wish that Pan»tius could 
be present. For he belonged to the social 
circle of Africanus (Minor); and I would 
ask him which of the family Africanus*s 
brother's grandson reserot^d (in face he 
actually resembled his father), inaoxmch as 
in his life he so far resembled all profligates, 
that he was an easy worst ; and whom, t^n, 
the grandson d[ Publius Crassus — Crassus 
the wise, the eloquent, the prince of n^n— ^ 
resembled ; and so on, taking the grandsons 
and sons of many illustrious men, ni^ose 
names there is no use in mentioning. 

But where are we ? Have we forgotteo that, 
having already said enough about immor- 
tality, our present point was to show that, 
even if souls did perish, yet death was no 
bane? 

V. I remembered all that: but I was 
nodiing loath to have you wander &om thf 
point, whilst you discoursed of immortality. 

M, T. C, I see Aat you fix your eyei 
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above, and desire a move to Heaven. And 
I have hopes that such will be our lot. 

But suppose — ^as they whom you wot of 
maintain — that souls do not endure after 
death : then evidently, if so it be, we are 
deprived of our hope of a happier existence. 
Still, what bane does that opinion entail? 
For, suppose that the soul does perish, just 
like the body: is there any sense of pain or 
any feeling at all remaining in the body? 
Nobody asserts that^ though Epicurus charges 
Democritus with asserting it; a charge which 
the followers of Democritus deny. And so 
in the soul likewise there remains no con* 
sciousness, for itself has become null and 
nowhere. Where, then, is the bane? For 
there is no intermediate condition between 
existence and non-existence. Is it in the 
fact that the actual severance of soul and 
body does nqt take place without pain ? Even 
if it be so, how insignificant is it ! Moreover, 
I do not think that it is so generally; it 
generally takes place unconsciously, some- 
times even pleasurably. In point of &ct, 
whatever the true state of the case may be, 
it is a perfectly unimportant matter, for it 

F 
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takes place in the twinkling of an eye. What 
causes pain, or rather torture, is severance 
from all the blessings which life bestows ; if 
it would not be more correct to say, from all 
the banes. But why should I now mourn 
over the life of man ? I could do so, with 
truth and justice ; but what need is there— 
when my object is to prevent us from sup- 
posing that we shall be miserable after death — 
to make even life more miserable than it is by 
lamentation ? I have done all that in the book 
in which, so far as I could, I endeavoured to 
find consolation. It is from banes then, and 
not from blessings, that death removes us, if 
we would but have the truth. And, indeed, 
so stoutly maintained is this by Hegesias the 
Cyrenaic, that he is said to have been for- 
bidden by King Ptolemy to urge his argu- 
ments in the schools, because, after hearing 
them, so many committed suicide. 

Callimachus too has an epigram upon 
Cleombrotus of Ambracia who, he says, threw 
himself from a parapet into the sea after 
reading one of Plato's Dialogues. 

The work of the said Hegesias is entitled, 
Fasting to Deaths because the hero of it 
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is starving himself to death, and being re- 
monstrated with by his friends, replies to 
their questions as to his reasons, by enumera- 
ting the troubles of human life. I might do 
the same ; though not going quite so far as 
he, who thought life not worth having at alL 
I will not answer for others ; but for ourselves 
is it still worth having? Bereaved as we 
are of the solace of our private life and the 
honours of our public career, had we died 
before then, assuredly death had taken 
us away from the evil and not from the 
good: 

Now, picture to yourself the case of some- 
body who has had no cross to bear, a 
Metellus (let us say), with his four "right 
honourable* sons {honoratts^ having filled 
the highest offices]. Picture to yourself, 
again, the case of Priam, with his fifty sons, 
seventeen [nineteen] of them bom in lawful 
wedlock. In either case Fortune had the 
same power; she exercised it only in one. For 
a multitude of sons and daughters, and grand- 
sons, and grand-daughters, laid Metellus upon 
his pyre ; Priam, bereaved of that numerous 
offspring, and a fugitive at the altar, fell by 
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his enemy's hand Had he died with sons 
still living and kingdom still safe, 

" In the days of Phrygian glory, 
'Neath his ceilings carved and fretted," 

would he have departed from bane or bless- 
ing? From blessing, to judge by appear- 
ances ; but it would undoubtedly have been 
a better fate for him, nor would there have 
been sung, in such mournful wise, the lines : 

'* Flames on aU sides see I gleaming, 
Priam*s life-blood, life-less streaming, 
Jove's high altar slanghter-teeming ! " 

As if anything better could have happened 
to him then! But had he died before, he 
would have escaped the catastrophe alto- 
gether; and when it did happen, he was 
rid of the consciousness of his troubles. 

My friend Pompey, after a severe illness 
at Neapolis, had a turn for the better, and 
the people of the place went about crowned 
with garlands: so, of course, did they of 
Puteoli ; the inhabitants flocked out from the 
towns to offer their congratulations. A silly 
business, just like your Greeklings; but, 
nevertheless, a sign of good fortune. Now, 
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had be died at that time, would he have 
gone away from the good or from the evil ? 
Doubtless from misery. For he would never 
have waged war with his father-in-law; he 
would never, unprepared as he was, have 
taken up arms ; he would never have left his 
home, never have fled from Italy, never — 
after losing his army — have fallen defenceless 
among slaves with arms in their hands, 
never have had to weep over his children's 
prospects, nor would his possessions have 
fallen a prey to his conquerors. Had he 
then met his death, his star would have set 
in the plenitude of his fortunes. Through 
the prolongation of his life, how many, how 
great, how incredible were the misfortunes 
whereof he had to drain the cup 1 Such 
things are escaped by death, even though 
they do not happen — ^because they might 
happen; but men do not reflect that such 
things may befall them. Everybody hopes 
for the good fortune of Metellus ; just as if 
the fortunate were more numerous than the 
unfortunate, or there were anything certain in 
the aflairs of mankind, or it were more reason- 
able to hope than to fear. 
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But even if it be granted that men «re de- 
prived by death of good fortunei does it follow 
that the dead /tf^ the blessings of life, and that 
thisismisery? Yet such must be the argument. 
But can he who is not, '< lack " anything at all? 
For a pathetic term is thissame ''lack," because 
there is at the bottom of it an idea of '' having 
not, after havii^ had/' of ''missing,*' of "want* 
ing back again," of " needing.'* These, to my 
mind, are the grievances of him who " lacks.'' 
One would "lack" eyes, for instance, for blind- 
ness is decidedly grievous ; or children, for so 
is bereavement This is applicable enough in 
the case of the quick ; but of the dead none 
" lacks," not only the advantages of life, but 
even life itsel£ I am speaking now of the 
dead, who are not. As for us, who art^ do we 
"lack" either horns or wings? Would any* 
body use such an expression ? Certainly not ; 
and why? Because from not having that 
which is neither by your haUts nor your 
nature adapted for you, you would feel no 
" lack," though perfectly conscious that you 
have it not. This argument must be urged 
again and again, when we have once esta-» 
blished the point (as to which there can bQ 
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no doabt, if souls be mortal) that in death 
thece is so thorough a perishing that there is 
not left the very faintest suspicion of con- 
sciousness. When, then, this point is once 
properly and thoroughly fixed, the other must 
be discussed, in order to perfectly understand 
what is meant by ^Mack," that there may be 
no mistake about terms. To ^lack,^ then, 
means this: to be without that which you 
would wish to have. For there is a notion 
of wishing in ^^ack," unless when it is used 
in quite a different feshion, as in the case of 
fever (when you say that a patient " lacks,** 
that is, ** is free from," fever. For, in com- 
mon paiiance, '* lack *' is sometimes used in 
this other sense ; when you " have not ^ some- 
thing or other, and are perfectly conscious of 
not having it, though you are quite content 
to be without it). In the case of death, you 
cannot $0 use the word "lack," properly speak- 
ing, for it would not indicate any possible 
grievance. Properly, you " lack " what is a 
blessing ; which lack is a bane. Not even 
the quick, however, " lack " even a blessing 
which they do not want. Nevertheless, in 
the case of the quick, the expression would 
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DO doubt be intelligible ; as, for instance, that 
you yourself <* lack " a kingdom : though it 
cannot be so accurately predicated in your 
case as it could have been in that of 
Tarquinius, when he was driven from his 
dominions. But in the case of the dead it is 
quite unintelligible ; for ^ lack " is said of the 
conscious, and, as there is no consciousness 
in the dead, there is consequently no ^Mack ^ 
at all in the case of the dead. 

However, what need to philosophize on 
this point, when we see that the matter does 
not require very much assistance from philo- 
sophy ? How often, among ourselves, have, 
not leaders only, but whole armies, rushed 
forward to certain death. But if there were 
any fear about it, neither would L. Brutus, 
have fallen in the field to hinder the return 
of the tyrant whom he had himself expelled, 
nor would the Decii— the father in the obsti* 
nate battle with the Latins, the son in that 
with the Etruscans, and the grandson in that 
with Pyrrhus — have exposed themselves to the 
missiles of the foe ; nor in one single war in 
their country's cause would Spain have wit* 
nessed the fall of the two Scipios, Cannae that 
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of PauUas and Geminus (Servilitis), Venusia 
that of Marcellus, litana (Silva) that of Al- 
binus, and Lucania (Campi Veteres) that of 
Gracchus (Tiberius Sempronius). Is any 
one of them miserable at this date ? Or was 
he, even then, after the last gasp ? Indeed, 
it is impossible to be miserable after loss of 
consciousness. 

Oh 1 but perhaps that is the very grievance, 
the remaining without consciousness. It 
were verily a grievance, if it meant to " lack." 
But as there can evidently be nothing at all 
in the case of one who is not, what grievance 
can there be in the case of one who neither 
lacks, nor is conscious ? However, somewhat 
too much of this : but my reason for it all was 
that herein is the source of any shrinking of 
the soul for fear of death. For whosoever sees 
clearly — and it is plainer than daylight — ^that if 
body and soul be annihilated, the whole ani- 
mate being obliterated, and complete destruc- 
tion effected, the living thing which was has 
become nothing at all, he will at once perceive 
that there is then no difference between a Hip* 
pocentaur (which never existed) and King 
Agamemnon [who did exist], and that M. 
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Camillus iu>«r takes no more account of the 
dYil wars than I, in his life-time, took of the 
sack of Rome. Why then would Camillas 
have been pained, had he foreseen that some 
350 years after his time there would be such 
a state of things as there now is ; and why 
should I be pained, if I supposed that, in 
the course of ten thousand years, some other 
people would possess our city? Because 
love of country is measured, tioX by the 
standard of our consciousness, but by that 
of the importance attaching to its welfare. 

Wherefore the wise man is not deterred by 
thoughts of death (which, because of accidents, 
is ever impending over us, and, because of 
the shortness of life, can never be very hi off) 
from studying to promote, to all futurity, the 
welfare of the State and of his own people, and 
from feeling that between posterity — ^though 
he may be unconscious of it — ^and himself there 
is some sort of connecting link. Therefore, 
even he who opines that the soul is mortal may 
act with an eye to eternity; not from a passion 
for glory, of which he will not be consdoos, 
but of virtue — in the wake wherectf g^OH^t 
though you heed not thai^ inevitably follows. 
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If then the course of nature is on thiswises 
that^ as. birth introduces us to the beginning 
of things, so does death to the end, it follows 
that, as before death there was nothing which 
concerned us, so there will be nothing that 
concerns us after death. What bane» dien, 
can there be in this, in as much ^ death 
concerns neither iivix^ nor dead ? The latter 
are not; the former it appertains not to. Now 
they who would £un modify this conclusion^ 
maintain that it is just like sleep. As if any 
<me could entertain the notion of living ninety 
years on the condition that, when ^aXy were 
completed, the rest should be taken out in 
sleep. Why, the very swine [or " their own 
disciples"] would scorn the idea ; much more 
would you and L (And yet, as a comparison, 
it is just enough). Once upon a tin^ M 
we believe the story-books, £ndynuQn fell 
into a de^ sle^ upon Lat8eK>$, a mountain 
of Caria, and, I suppose, has not to this 
day been, awakened. TUnk you, then, that 
be cares one jot when eclipse comes upon 
Luna, by whom he is &bled to have been 
buried in slwiber that she might kiss him as 
be slept? How could hei having no ooor 
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scioasness? Now, in sleep we have a sem- 
blance of death ; and this semblance we daily 
assume. Have you, then, any doubt that 
there is no consciousness in death, when you 
see that in its semblance there is no con- 
sciousness ? 

Away, then, with all that almost old- 
womanish twaddle about untimely death 
being a miserable thing. What time pray? 
Nature's? But she gives life on loan, as one 
might lend money — without fixing beforehand 
a day of repayment. What ground is there 
for complaint, then, if she ask for it back 
whenever she pleases? That was the con- 
dition on which you received it. Yet the 
same persons hold, that if a mere child die, 
it should be borne with equanimity; if a 
babe in the cradle, that it is no matter for 
wailing at all. And yet in this case. Nature 
has been still more ngcnrous in demanding 
back what she gave. Ah ! but — it is urged — 
he had not yet tasted the sweets of life; 
whereas the other had already begun to con- 
ceive great hopes and even to enjoy them. 
But this is exactly what, in other matters, is 
considered the better : to obtain half a loaf 
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rather than no bread. Why should it be 
different in respect of life? Anyhow, it is 
not ill said by Callimachus : 

*' Old Priam shed more tears than Tro'ilus." 

On the other hand, the good fortune of such 
as die at the close of their prinu has been 
extolled. But why? For, in my opinion, if 
a further lease of life were granted, a man 
could have nothing more delightful ; inasmuch 
as life contains nothing more pleasant than 
wisdom, and that is what old age, though 
it take away everything else, brings with it. 
But what life ever is long ? Or what is there 
at all — ^with which mortal man has to do at 
least — of long duration ? Hath not old age 

''Them who but to-day were children, bat to-day 

were ia their prime 
Followed up and overtaken ? *' 

But, inasmuch as we have nothing more 
extended, we call this sort of thing long. 
Such things are termed long or short, in 
proportion to the average in every case. 
Aristotle says that on the banks of the river 
Hypanis, which falls into the Euxine from a 
part of Eutope, there is an order of beasties. 
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(creatures, insects, besHold) which live on6 
day. Of these, thei^ore, anj that dies at the 
eighth hour has died at an advanced age, but 
any that dies at sunset, in positive seniKty, 
especially if it be the solstice. Compare, 
now, our longest life with eternity, and we 
shall be found to be in much the same cate- 
gory as these ephemerals. 

Despise we, therefore, all such trash, (for 
by what softer term can I describe such soft- 
headedness ?) and consider we the essentials 
of a satis&ctory life to be comprised in 
strong-mindedness and magnanimity, and dis- 
regard and contempt of all earthly things, 
and the practice of every virtue. For in 
these days we are emasculated by the most 
effeminate theories, to such an extent that, 
should death arrive ere we have realized the 
promises of the Chaldeans (the drawers of 
horoscopes), we seem to be robbed of some 
great blessing, to be cheated and left in the 
lurch. But if— what with expectations and 
regrets — ^we now live in mental suspense, 
torture, and anguish \ yt gods of Heaven ! 
how welcome should that journey be, at the 
end of which there will remain no more 
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trouble, no more anxiety ! How delighted I 
am with Theramenes : what loftiness of spirit 
he displays ! Fcmt, although the tears flow 
from us as we read, that noble soul does not 
die in a manner calling for pity. Thrown 
into prison by order of the Thirty Tyrants, 
after quaffing his poison as if he were a-thirst, 
he hurled the heel-taps from the cup so that it 
clinked again, and when the sound rang in 
his ears, '^ I drink," quoth he, with a smile, 
"to the noble Critias," who was his bitterest 
foe. For it is the wont of the Greeks at 
their banquets to name him to whom they are 
going to pass the cup. That glorious spirit 
was sportive with his latest breath ; and when 
he had death already conceived within his 
midriff he prophesied to the man whom he 
had pledged in the poison — unerringly — the 
death which soon afterwards overtook him. 
Yet who would commend such equanimity 
(which would then be culpable levity) at the 
hour of death — ^in the case of the greatest 
man — if he considered death to be a bane? 
To the same prison and to the same cup a 
few years later went Socrates, by just such 
an iniquitous sentence of his judges as 
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Thenunenes received from the Thirty T3rraiits« 
Now what is the language which Plato repre- 
sents him to have made use of before the 
judgesi when he had been condemned to 
death? 

''Ihave great hopes, mylords,'' saidhe»''that 
it is a blessed thing for me to be sent to my 
death. For one of two things must neces- 
sarily be: either death removes consciousness 
altogether, or there is» at death, a migration 
from these regions to some other region. I^ 
therefore, consciousness be extinguished, and 
death be like that sleep which sometimes 
brings us rest so placid that it is free even 
from visions of dreams, ye good gods 1 what 
gain it is to die i Or how many days can life 
bring us, which are preferable to one such 
night? And if all the time to ccHne is to be 
like this, who is there mor^ blessed than I? 
But if there be truth in what is sometimes 
said, that death is but a migration to those 
realms which they who have departed this 
life inhabit; a far more blessed belief is 
that ! That, having escaped from them who 
would fain be accounted judges, you should 
appear before them who are rightly called 
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judges, before Minos and Rhadamantiius, 
and jEacus and Triptolemus, and foregather 
with them who have lived justly and honour- 
ably ! Seemeth this to you but a common- 
place pilgrimage? To have the privilege 
of conversing with Orpheus and Musaeus, 
and Hesiod and Homer, at how much, pray, 
do ye value that? For my parti were fain 
to die often, if that were possible, to realize 
what I say. With what delight, again, should 
I be moved at the idea of joining the com- 
pany of Palamedes and Ajax, and others who 
have been victims of unjust judgment i I 
would test the wisdom of that king of men 
who led the mightiest of hosts to Troy, and 
of Ulysses, and of Sisyphus ; and, whilst I 
was prosecuting my inquiries, just as I was 
doing here, I should not be condemned to 
death for it And ye, too, my lords, or those 
of ye who were for acquitting me, have ye 
no fear of death. For indeed nothing that 
is evil can happen to any good man, either 
living or dead ; nor will' the care of him 
ever be neglected by the immortal gods. 
Nor hath this, which hath happened to me 
come to pass fortuitously. Nor, indeed, 

G 
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have I any reason why I should be wrath 
either with them by whom I was accused, or 
with them by whom I have been condemned, 
save only that they believed that they were 
doing me hurt.'' And so on, all in the same 
fashion. But there is nothing finer than the 
conclusion: ''It is time," said he, ''that I 
go hence to die, ye to continue your life. 
Which of the two is preferable, the immortal 
gods know; of men, I trow, there knows not 
one." 

Verily, I would rather be of this spirit, than 
enjoy the fortune of all those who passed 
sentence upon him. Though as to what he 
says about that which, in his own words, no 
one knows save the immortal gods, he knew 
himself which was preferable, for he had said 
so previously ; but he held to the last to that 
maxim of his about never being positive as 
to anything. And let us also, for our own 
part, cling with equal stedfiEustness to the 
opinion that nothing can be a bane which 
has been assigned by Nature to all mankind ; 
and make up our minds that, if death be 
really a bane, then it must be an everlasting 
one. For death appears to be the end of a 
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miserable life; and if death also be miserable, 
it is misery for ever and ever. 

But why cite Socrates and Theramones, 
men who stood in the first rank of those who 
have been famous for virtue and wisdom ; when 
a fellow of Lacedasmon, whose very name 
even has not come down to us, thought so 
little of death, that, when he was on his way 
thereto by sentence of the Ephors, and looked 
so bright and joyous, that an enemy said to 
him, " Mockest thou at the laws of Lycui^s ? * 
he replied, " Nay, but I am much bounden 
to the gentleman, for he hath amerced me 
in such fine as I can pay without loan or 
usury." Verily a worthy son of Sparta ! So 
much so indeed, that, methinks, a fellow of 
such lofty spirit must have been condemned 
unjustly. Our own land has produced num- 
berless examples of the like spirit. But why 
recount the names of generals and captains, 
when M. Cato has recorded that whole 
legions often marched cheerfully to positions 
whence they did not believe that they would 
ever return? With the like spirit fell the 
Lacedaemonians at Thermopylae, on whom 
Simonides wrote the epitaph : 
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" Go, stranger, go; this news to Sparta tell — 
We kept her honoured laws ; we fought and felL** 

What says their famous leader Leonidas? 
** Forward, with stout hearts^ my men of 
Lacedsemon ; to-day, peradventure, we shall 
sup in Hades!'' Ah! that was a stout- 
hearted race, so long as the laws of Lycurgus 
were in force. It was one of them, who, 
when an enemy, a Persian, remarked boast- 
fully in conversation, *' You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of arrows 
and javelins," replied quietly, "We shall 
fight in the shade, then." But those whom 
I have mentioned were mm. Of what stuff, 
then, was the woman of Lacedaemon, who, 
having sent her son forth to battle, and 
having learned that he was slain, exclaimed, 
'' To that end had I borne him ; that there 
might at any rate be one who would not 
hesitate to die for his country." 

Yes, the Spartans were a stout and hardy 
race. Great is the influence of State-training. 
Well, and do we not admire Theodorus of 
Cyrene, no mean philosopher, who, when 
King Lysimachus threatened him with cruci- 
fixion, said, "Threaten those fellows in 
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plush with horrors of that kind ; to Theodoras 
it make no odds whether he rot aground or 
aloft." NoWy by this remark of his, I am 
reminded to say somewhat about interment 
and burial, a question attended with little or 
no difficulty, especially after what was said 
just now as to having no consciousness. 
What Socrates thought about the matter is 
apparent from the Dialogue which is con«- 
cemed with his death, and about which so 
much has already been said. For — ^when he 
had finished his argument touching the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the hour of his 
death drew near — ^being asked by Crito how 
he would be buried, "Verily, my friends," 
said he, '^ I have spent much labour in vain. 
For I have not convinced our friend Crito 
that I shall soar away hence and leave 
nothing of me behind. Howbeit, Crito, if 
you can overtake me, or if you find me any- 
where about, then bury me as may seem to 
you good. But, believe me, when I am 
gone, none of you will be able to overtake 
me." This was finely said by him ; leaving 
the matter to his friend, and at the same time 
showing that he himself had no anxiety about 
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anything of the kind* Diogenes, in rougher 
style, but still in the same strain, only — ^as 
a Cynic — with more bitterness, ordered that 
he should be cast forth unburied. '* What 1 " 
said his friends, '' to the birds and beasts?" 
"By no manner of means," said he, "but 
lay ye beside me a staff wherewith to beat 
them off." "But how will you be able?" 
rejoined they, "for you will not be con- 
scious." "What hurt, then," replied he, 
" shall the rending by the beasts do me, 
being unconscious ? " It was nobly said, too, 
by Anaxagoras, when he lay at Lampsacus 
a-dying and his friends asked him whether, 
should anything happen, he would like to be 
removed to Clazomenae, his native town: 
"No need," he replied; "the distance to 
Hades is the same from everywhere." 

In fact, as regards the whole subject of 
interment, one thing must be constantly kept 
in view, that it is entirely an affair of the 
body : whether the soul perish or retain 
vitality. Now it is quite clear that, whether 
the soul be annihilated or make its escape, 
there is no consciousness left in the body. 

Everything, however, connected with this 
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subject, teems with eiror. Achilles drags 
Hector at his chariot-wheels ; under the im- 
pressioDy apparently, that the latter is being 
lacerated, and is conscious of it. And thus, 
in imagination, takes vengeance upon him ; 
whilst she (i7^, whether Hecuba or Andro- 
mache), for her part, mourns over this as the 
bitterest drop in her cup of sorrow : 

" I saw, and most I grieved at that I saw, 
My Hector dragged behind the victor's car I " 

What Hector? Or how long will he be 
Hector? 

In better strain sing Attius and Achilles 
(wise for once) : 

"Ay, the corpse I gave to Priam— Hector's self I 
took away." 

So it was not Hector that you dragged about, 
but the body which had been Hector's. 

Seel there starts up from underground 
another who will not let his mother sleep : 

** Mother mine, 'tis I who call thee, while thou 

sleep'st thy cares away 
And on me hast no compassion : rise and bury me 

thy son.** 

When you hear this sort of thing chanted 
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to low and mournful measures, which pro- 
duce sadness among whole audiences, it is 
hard not to believe that the imburied are 
miserable. 
And again: 

" Before 
The beasts and birds deTOur/' &&, &c 

He is afraid, apparently, that he will have 
a difficulty in using his limbs if they are 
mangled, but not if they are burnt to ashes : 

** Leave thou not my relics thus, with bones denuded 

of the flesh, 
Thus with ugly gore bespattered, fouUy to be torn to 

shreds." 

For my part, I do not see what he has to be 
afraid of, when he pours forth his unexcep- 
tionable Septenarians (tetrameter trochaic 
catalectic verse), to the accompaniment of 
the pipe. 

We should bear in mind, then, that there 
is nothing at all to be concerned about after 
death; though many (especially on the stage), 
are for wreaking vengeance upon their 
enemies, even when those enemies are dead. 
Thus, in £nnius, Thyestes, in some remark- 
ably teUtng lines, invokes curses upon the 
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head of Atreus ; in the first place, praying 
that he may perish by shipwreck. That is 
really hard upon him : for such a death is 
not unaccompanied by painful sensations. 
But the following rant is simply silly: 

" On the peaks of nigged rocks, impaled and dis* 

embowelled, let him 
Hang athwart, with gore and filth and blackened 

blood the rocks bedewing 1 " 

Not even the rocks themselves are more 
devoid of sensation than he would be who 
'' hangs athwart," and on whom the curser 
fancies that he is invoking torment Severe, 
indeed, were those curses, if the cursed could 
feel ; but they are nothing at all, when there 
is no sensation. 

However, the acme of absurdity is this : 

*' May he lack the tomb wherein his body should a 

haven find : 
Where, when life hath ebbed, the body rests secure 

firom hmnan woe ! " 

You see what a mass of error is involved 
with all this. He fancies that there is a 
haven for the body; and that the dead rest 
in the grave ! Verily Felops was greatly to 
blame for not having his son properly in- 
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structed, and for not teaching him the proper 
limits of human concern. 

But why arraign the vain imaginations of 
individuals, when we may sit in judgment 
upon the various errors of whole peoples? 
The Egyptians, for instance, embalm their 
dead, and keep them indoors ; the Persians, 
again, encase theirs in wax, when they bury 
them, that the bodies may last as long as 
possible. The practice of the Magians is — ^not 
to bury the dead of their order, unless they 
have previously been torn by wild beasts. In 
Hyrcania the commonalty keep public dogs 
for this purpose; the gentry, private. We know 
what a famous breed of dogs that is \ but in 
that country everybody — ^according to his 
means^<ontributes towards keeping a pack 
of them on purpose to be torn to pieces by 
them. And this is considered to be the best 
form of disposing of the dead. 

Chrysippus, displaying his usual research 
in all diat appertains to history, has collected 
many other £acts relating to this subject; 
but so revolting are many of them, that lan- 
guage positively shrinks from recording 
them. The whole topic, however, is one 
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which we can afford to neglect altogether in 
our own case, though not perhaps in the case 
of those who belong to us ; with the limitation 
that we, who are quick, are quite conscious of 
the fact that the bodies of the dead are devoid 
of all consciousness. How far the quick 
should defer to public opinion, is a question 
for the quick themselves; it being always 
understood that nothing of this sort makes 
any difference whatever to the dead. 

And now as regards the best time for 
meeting death with the greatest equanimity. 
Surely it is when the sunset of life ap* 
proaches, and can be cheered by a modicum 
of self-commendation. Nobody has lived too 
short a life, of whom it can be certified that 
he has discharged with consummate devotion 
the obligations of consummate manfulness 
ipirtuHs). I myself have had many opportune 
occasions for death : and would that I had 
met it ! For I had not set my heart upon 
any particular object of ^mbition ; the sum of 
life's duties had been accomplished; all that 
remained was a struggle with fortune. Where- 
fore, if sheer reason be unable to make one 
(me) think lightly of death, still, one*s past life 
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would render one conscious of having lived 
long enough, and more than enough. For, 
though consciousness departs, the dead are 
not without their due meed of praise and 
glory, inasmuch as glory, though it have in 
itself nothing for which we should desire it, 
attends virtue like its shadow. 

The real truth is rather, that a correct 
verdict of the world — if ever there be such a 
thing — upon men of worth redounds to the 
public credit, than that they who have se- 
cured it are beatified thereby. Yet I cannot 
say that Solon and Lycurgus lack, in any 
acceptation of the term, the glory due to 
their legislation and constitutions; or The- 
mistocles and Epaminondas that due to 
their military prowess. For sooner will Nep- 
tune bury Salamis itself than the memory 
of the victory at Salamis in oblivion; and 
Leuctra will be wiped off the face of Boeotia 
before the glory of the battle of Leuctra is 
effaced. Still slower will fame be to desert 
our Curius, our Fabricius, our Calatinus, our 
two Africani, our -Maximus (Fabius), Mar- 
cellus, FauUus, Cato, Lselius, and countless 
others ; to whom whosoever hath caught but 
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a touch of resemblance (not measuring that 
resemblance by the standard of popular esti- 
mation, but of the genuine praise bestowed 
by good men), will march forward — should 
such be the course of events — in the spirit of 
confidence to death, wherein, as we have 
ascertained, there is either the chiefest bless- 
ing, or, at the very worst, no bane. Nay, it 
is at the height of his prosperity that he will 
yearn to die; for the flood of good fortune can 
never be so delightful as the ebb is distress- 
ing. And this seems to have been the idea 
at the bottom of that well-known saying of a 
certain Lacedaemonian, who— when Diagoras 
of Rhodes, a famous Olympian victor, had 
witnessed with his own eyes on one day the 
victories of two of his sons at Olympia — 
stepped up to the old man, and in congra- 
tulation said : '^ Now die, Diagoras ; for 
thou wilt not ascend to heaven." The Greeks 
think, or rather did then think, a great deal — 
too much, perhaps — of such matters ; and 
he who addressed such language to Diagoras 
— considering it to be a most extraordinary 
honour for three victors at Olympia to come 
from the same family — opined that to linger 
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any longer in the world, exposed to the 
bufifets of fortune, was a clear tempting of 
Providence. 

Now, as regards yourself, I had answered 
your doubts satisfSu:torily in what appeared 
to me to be but a few words. For you had 
granted that the dead are not in evil case. 
Still I constrained myself to enlarge further, 
for the simple reason that in time of loss 
and sorrow that fact is our greatest consola- 
tion. For pain, which is all our own, and is 
felt on our own account, we are bound to 
take lightly, lest we should appear egotistical 
The idea which tortures us with intolerable 
pain is the belief— if we have it— that they 
of whom we have been bereaved, are and 
are conscious of being in the midst of those 
evils to which the vulgar creed consigns them. 
This belief I was desirous of eradicating, at 
any late from my own mind ; and so, per- 
haps, I appeared somewhat tedious. 

V, Tedious! Not to me, I assure you. 
For your earlier remarks made me feel quite 
desirous of dying ; your later to just feel no 
unwillingness, to just have no anxiety. And 
altogether your words have had the effect cf 
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preventing me from counting death in the 
category of evils. 

M, T. a Well, then, do we still require 
the epilogue (peroration) after the fashion of 
the rhetoricians ; or are we to abandon their 
art altogether? 

V, Oh ! pray do not you abandon it, for 
you have always done it grace, and very 
properly ; for it — to tell the truth — ^had first 
^oiityou grace. But what is your epilogue 
(peroration) to be? Whatever it is, I long to 
hear it. 

M. T. C. In the "Schools" they are wont 
to adduce decisions of the immortal gods 
upon the subject of death ; and not mere 
fancies of their own either, but based upon 
the authority of Herodotus and of many 
others. First and foremost is the case of 
Cleobis and Bito, the two sons of a certain 
Argive priestess. The story is well known. 
She had to drive in her chariot to a temple, 
a long way off [45 stadia = 5| miles], from 
the dty of Aigos, to perform a solemn ap« 
pointed service. The cattle did not arrive in 
time. Then did these two young men, having 
laid aside their garments, and anointed their 
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bodies with oil, place themselves beneath 
the yoke. Thus the priestess rode to the 
temple in the chariot drawn by her two sons; 
and she is said to have prayed the goddess 
[Hera » Juno] to bestow upon them for their 
piety the highest reward that could be be- 
stowed on man. After this, having supped, 
it is said, with their mother, the young men 
lay down to rest, and in the morning they 
were found dead. 

Trophonius and Agamedes are said to 
have made a similar petition. They— shaving 
finished the temple which they built to Apollo 
(at Delphi)— on going to worship there, prayed 
of the god no insignificant recompense — ^it 
must be owned — ^for their toil and trouble ; 
namely, nothing definite but simply, ''that 
«rhich were best for man." To whom Apollo 
signified that their prayer should be granted 
on the third day [? seventh] from that time. 
When the day dawned, they were found 
dead. A god — they argue — was the judge; 
and that god, moreover, to whom the other 
gods had conceded the spirit of divination 
beyond all the rest. 

There is also another little story told, 
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about Silenus, who had been captured by 
Midas, and is reported to have given him, 
by way of ransom, the following revelation : 
that the best thing for a man were not to be 
horn, the next to die as soon as possible. 
Which sentiment Euripides has introduced 
into his Cresphontes : 

** For 'twould beseem us — in full chorus all — 
To mourn the house wherein a babe is bom, 
Bethinking us of all the ills of life : 
But him, whose woes have found an end in death, 
With shouts of joy to follow to the grave.** 

There is something similar in Grantor's 
Consolation : for he says that a certain Elysius 
of Terina, being grievously afilicted at the 
death of his son, went to a psychomanty [ = 
divination-shop] to inquire the cause of such 
a blow, and had delivered to him as a re- 
sponse the following three verses : 

" Through witless minds in life we go astray : 
Twas Fate*s decree Euthynous took away ; 
*Tis best for him and thee, both now and aye I " 

On the strength of these and the like 
authorities, it is maintained that the question 
has been decided by the immortal gods, in 
a practical manner. Nay more, Alcidamas, 

H 
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a rhetorician of the old school, of the 
highest reputation, went so £ar as to write a 
panegyric on death, whereof the basis is an 
enumeration of hunum woes. And though 
he lacked those subtle arguments which have 
been more carefully grouped together by 
philosophers, he lacked not abundance of 
eloquence. 

Gallant deaths encountered in the cause of 
the fatherland are wont to be, in the eyes of 
rhetoricians, not only glorious but beatific. 
They go back as far as Eiechtheus, whose 
very daughters were quite zealous to die for 
the people's sake ; and Codrus who threw 
himself into the middle of the foe, in a slave's 
dress, lest he should be recognized if he wore 
his royal insignia ; for an oracle had declared 
that, if her king were slain, Athens would be 
victorious. Nor is Menoeceus forgotten, who 
— also in consequence of an oracle — freely 
shed his blood for his country. Iphigenia, 
too, at Aulis, is urgent to be led to the 
slaughter, in order that the blood of the foe 
may be charmed forth by her own. 

Thence a move is made to more recent 
dates. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Leon- 
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idas of Lacedaemon, Epaminondas of Thebes, 
still live between the lips. Our owti heroes 
were not then known ; whom it were quite a 
task to enumerate, so many are they by whom 
we observe that death accompanied by glory 
was regarded as a thing to be coveted. 

And yet — though so it be — ^we have, never- 
theless, to employ great eloquence and speak 
on this subject as it were fh>m the pulpit, to 
bring men in general either to show the first 
symptoms of coveting death, or at any rate 
to leave off fearing it Yet what is more 
covetable, if the last day bring — ^not annihi- 
lation, but — sunply a change of place? If, 
on the other hand, it entirely destroys and 
obliterates, what can be better than in the 
midst of life to fall asleep, and closing one's 
eyes be lulled to everiasting slumber ? And, 
if this be the true state of the case ; then the 
utterance of Ennius is better than that of 
Solon. For the former sings : 

" Mourn not for me, no tearful tribute give, 
For on the lips of living men I live ; " 

The latter, the man of wisdom, on the con- 
trary : 
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" Let yne not die unwept, but let the tear 
Of friends who moorn my loss &I1 on my bier ! " 

As for ourselves, however, should anything 
happen of such a nature, that we seem to 
have received from the deity an order to 
depart this life — let us obey with joy and 
giving of thanks, and look upon ourselves as 
discharged from prison, and released from 
bonds; that either we may return to that 
home eternal which is our proper abode, or 
else be free from consciousness and cease 
from trouble. But if no such order come, 
let us be so minded as to think the awful 
day (as it is to others) a day of felicitation 
for us, and count nothing to be a bane which 
hath been appointed for us either by the 
immortal gods or by Nature the mother of 
all. For we are not bom or created idly or 
fortuitously; but doubtless there is some 
power which takes thought for the race of 
men, and which was not likely to create and 
foster what — when it had accomplished all 
its toils — ^would sink into everlasting misery 
in death. Let us rather regard it as a haven 
and a refuge prepared for us: whither may 
we arrive with swelling sails ! But if we be 
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beaten back by adverse winds, still, sooner 
or later, we must bring up there. Besides, 
what is necessary for all, can that be a bane 
for any one ? 

So there you have your epilogue (perora- 
tion), that you may not consider anything 
overlooked or neglected. 

V, I have, indeed ; and it has still further 
strengthened my convictions. 

M. T, C, Good. And now let us make 
some allowance for health. But to*morrow — 
and every day that we remain at Tusculum — 
let us meet here, and discuss those questions 
especially which have a modifying effect 
upon sorrows, fears, and desires ; for that is 
the most profitable out-come of all philo- 
sophy. 





NOTES. 




P. I. 
,ARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, the 
famous orator, was bom at the re- 
sidence of his family, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arpinum (which received 
the Roman franchise, a. C. 1 88), 
a town of Latium, near the river 
Fibrenus {Ftdremf), on the 3rd of Jan., a. C. 106 ; 
was proscribed by the triumvirate of Octavian, Antony, 
and Lepidus, a. C. 43, and — ^whilst endeavouring to 
escape — ^was overtaken by some soldiers close to 
Formise (near Afola di Gaita), and slain by them — 
in his litter — Dec. 7, a. C 43. The family removed 
from Arpinum {Arpino) to Rome, where Marcus 
Tullius became the first pleader of his day, and the 
most Deunous— after Demosthenes— of all time. Among 
the many properties he acquired, was his fiivourite 
TUscuioHum^ a villa at Tnscnlum {F^ascati), situated 
some ten or twelve miles S.£. of Rome. There he 
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liTed in retirement f^m the defeat of the Pompeian 
party (at the battle oAPharsalia, a. C 48), till after 
the murder of C. J. Oesar, a. C. 44 ; and there he 
composed — a. C. 45 (in Vebruary of which year he 
lost his dear daughter nullia) — the discourse con- 
cerning death and immortaMty, which forms the first 
of the five books called ^^ T^ctdan Disputations,^ " 

P. 3. Cerberus : the d^ which was fabled to 
guard the entrance of Hades, )fuid which is usually 
credited with three heads, but ^metimes with fifty 
(according to Hesiod), and even a hundred (according 
to Horace, who is not consistent). i|e is the **bellua 
cetUiceps" of Hor. Od, H, 13, 3^ the creature 
^^trilingui ore^ Od, II, 19, 31-32 ; "Jwid ^^oretri- 
lingui,*' Od, III, 1 1, 20. But the centichps " may be 
explained as referring to the " hundred sn^es " men- 
tioned in — 

** Cerberus, quamvis furiale oentum ^ 

Muniant angues caput ejus," \ 

Od, III, II, 17-18 (which passage, however, i^very 
commonly denounced as spurious). ^ 

P. 3. CocYTUS ; a river (of Epirus), tributaryxto 
the Acheron ; both being mythically associated wii^ 
Hades (the Lower World). \ 

P. 3. Tantalus : a mythical king, whose pun-\ 
ishment (for some offence against 2^us, but for what 
particular offence there is no agreement in legendary 
lore,) has become proverbial, and is commemorated 
in the English word "tantalise." The water which 
almost touched his lips, receded when he essayed to 
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drink ; the fruits which hung within easy reach eluded 
his grasp; above his head impended a huge rock 
which threatened every moment to faXl, but never fell. 
The line (from some old poet unidentified) is— 

" Mento summam aquam atdngens enectus Tantalus sitL'* 

P. 3. Sisyphus : son of iEoLUS (sometimes iden- 
tified with the "god of the winds") is the typical 
"wicked man," a bad man "all round;" and his 
punishment consisted in rolling a marble block up a 
mountain in Hades, without ever being able to make 
it lodge on the top, which it continually approached, 
and then always rolled back again. Ct Hor. Od. II, 
14, 19-20 : — 

' * Damnatusque longi 
Sisyphus iEU>Udes laboris." 

The quotation is from Livius Andronicus, or Naevius, 
or — as some say— LucUius, and runs thus : — 

"Sisyphu' versat 
Sazum sudans nitendo neque proficit hilum." 

P. 3. Minos; Rhadamanthus; brothers, sons 
of 2^eus and Europa ; the former was king and law- 
giver of Crete, the latter was renowned for his sense 
of justice (but apparently had no confidence in his 
law-giving brother, for fear of whom he is said to have 
fled from home), and they were both (probably through 
the interest of Zeus), raised to the judicial bench in 
Hades. 

P. 3. L. Crassus : L. Licinius Crassus, the cele- 
brated orator, bom a. C 140, distinguished himself 
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at the age of twenty-one by the prosecntion (a. C. 1 19) 
of C. Papirius Carbo (himself a great oiator) j^ was 
consul a. C 95, with Q. Scesevola ; censor a. C 9a 
(when he closed the schools of the Latin rhettxicians) ; 
died, a. C. 91. He is introduced by Cicero in the 
treatise De Oraton, 

P. 3. M. Antonius : Marcus Antonius, the £a- 
mous orator, bom, a. C. 143, put to death by Marius 
and Cinna, who had his head cut off and placed on 
the Rostra (the *< Temple Bar " of Rome), a. C. 87 
(as Antony Cicero's, a. C. 43) ; he was quaestor a. C 
1 13, praetor a. C. 104, consul a. C. 99, censor a. C. 97. 
He introduced by Cicero in the treatise De Oratare. 

P. 3. Dkmosthsnss: the *'easy first" of all 
Athenian orators, and perhaps the most Deunous of all 
the orators who ever existed, not only because of his 
eloquence, and of his memorable stni^le against 
King Philip of Macedon, but for the heroic manner 
in which he overcame those congenital defects-~his 
weak voice and his stammer — which seemed to render 
oratorical success an impossibility. He was bom 
about a. C 385, in the Attic '*deme" of Paeania; 
and, at the dose of his brilliant but stormy career, 
being pursued by the emissaries of his enemy Anti- 
pater, regent of Macedonia, took poison, and died in 
the temple of Poseidon, on the island of Calauria, in 
the Sarmic Gul^ a. C 323. 

P. 4. * ' Monstrosities of poets and painters ; " 
cf. Hor. A, P. 9-10 :— 

** Pictoribns atque poetis 
Quidlibet andeadi aeinper fuit »qiM pocestu.** 
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P. 5. Marcus Crassus : called Dives or " the 
Millionaire," who gave the whole <^ what he was 
{leased to call his mind to heaping up ridies, insomudi 
that, when he was defeated and slain, and lost " the 
standards" — being one of the trhimvirate (Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus) — in the war with the Parthians, 
a. C 53, the Parthian King, Orodes, to whom the 
triumvir's head had been sent as a trophy, poured 
molten gold into the mouth thereof, by way of post- 
humous satisfaction of a notorious craving. 

P. 5. Cn. PoicPEius : Cndus Pompeius, called the 
Great, the triumvir (with Csesar and Crassus, in the 
" First Triumvirate "), bom Sept. 30, a. C. 106, was 
treacherously murdered by one Septimins (formerly a 
centurion in his own army, and afterwards in the 
King of Egypt's service), by order of the Egyptian 
authorities, as he was landing from a small boat« 
Sept 29, a. C. 48. 

P. 6. Capkne Gate : the Porta Capena^ one of 
the most celebrated of all the gates in the wall <^ 
Servius Tullius ; it led out upon the Appian Road, 
at the spot where are now the grounds of the Villa 
Mattel. 

P. 6. Calatinus : (from Calatia [now Cajasad\ a 
town of Samnium) Aulus Atilius Calatinus, the first 
dictator who ever commanded an army out of Italy, 
which he did in Sicily, a. C. 249. He was consul a. C. 
358, and a. C. 254, and on both occasions was suc- 
cessful in Sicily against the Carthaginians in the First 
Punic War ; in the latter year he captured Panormns. 

P. 6. The Scipios : especially Scipio Afncanus 
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Major and S. A. Minor, the former the hero of Zama, 
where he defeated the great Hannibal, Oct. 19, a. C 
ao2, and the latter (who was only very distantly con- 
nected with the former, by marriage and adoption), 
the destroyer of Carthage, a. C. 146. 

P. 7. The Sbrvilii : especially C. Servilius 
Ahala (master of the horse to the dictator L. Cindn- 
natns, a. C. 439), who cut down the wealthy plebeian 
knight Sp. Melius, in open Forum, for refusing to 
appear before the dictator when summoned. 

P. 7. The Metelli : especially Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Macedonicus, the proverbial "lucky man," 
who died a. C. 115, full of years and honours, and is 
personally alluded to elsewhere in this discourse. 

P. 8. Eficharmus : a comic poet, as well as a 
philosopher, bom about a. C. 540, in the island of 
Cos, so that Cicero — ^had he chosen — ^might have 
spared himself the sneer at Sicilians. Epicharmus, 
however, was removed to Megara in Sicily, when 
three months old. He is said to have lived to the 
age of 90 — and even 97. In his plays, he seems to 
have been remarkable for "movement," from what 
Horace tells us, EpisU II, I, 58, "Plantus ad ex- 
emplar Siculi properare Epicharmi.'* The apoph- 
thegm in Greek is variously exhibited, not bdng 
extant in authentic form : perhaps the most likely 
is the following {Troch, Tetram, CaiaUctic) :— 

iLiroBaviiv oi^x ^v^avci /loi, riOvavai S' oit iuti^kpa, 

Cf. Plaut. Capt. IV, 5, 83 : 

" Post mortem in nunte nihil est quod metoam mali." 
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P. II. Corculum: P ih& ^^WtseHng'"] Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, called Corculum, whether 
from his wisdom or parity (cf. — 

" My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.*' — Tennyson), 

or for both, was consul a. C 162 (but resigned because 
there was something wrong with the auspices), was 
Censor, a. C. 159, consul for the second time a. C. 
155 (during which consulship he procured the demo- 
lition of a theatre, on the ground that it would injure 
public morals), and was pontifex maximus, a. C. 150. 
He used to meet Cato's famous " DeUnda est Carthago^ 
with an openly expressed wish for the preservation of 
Carthage, for the reason that so powerful a rival 
would act as a useful check upon general 4icence. 

P. II. [Catus] iELius SsxTUS: a Ime from the 
Annals of Ennius runs — 

" Egr^e cordatos homo " Catus" Aliu' Sextos," 

where it is doubtful whether " Catus " is merely an 
epithet or part of the name. The full name was 
[Catus] Sextus iElius Patus, a great jurist ; curule 
aedile a. C. 200, consul a. C 198, censor a. C. 193. 

P. II. Empedocles: of Agrigentum, in Sicily. 
He flourished about a. C. 444. He was a great man, 
and he performed so many marvels (for he had great 
wealth, great descent, great talents, and a great 
heart), that he was known as the "Magician." 
Horace turns him into ridicule as the poet-philosopher 
(for everything he wrote was in verse) who threw 
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himself into i^tna, in order that his mysterious 
end should cause him to be r^aided as not only a 
"magician" but a god. Says Horace {A. P, 
464-6):- 

" Detu immoitalis haberi 

Dum cttpit Empedodes, ardentem frigidus iEtnam 

losiluit," 

and Milton, in the same strain {P. L. Ill, 469) :— 

" He who to be deemed 
A (od leaped fondly into £uia-Aaine»— 
Empedocles." 

Tradition says, that the volcano threw up one of his 
sandals, and betrayed his secret As for the doctrine 
alluded to here by Cicero, it is supposed to be referred 
to by Vugil Gufrg, II, 483-4— 

** Sin, has ne possim naturae accedere partes, 
Frigidut obtHUrU circmm prmcordim tmnguis^ 

meaning, *'if I have not soul [inspiration] enough" 
for so hx|^ a theme. 

P. 12. Z£NO : founder of the Stoic school of philo- 
sophy, was bom at Citium, in Cyprus. He is'said to 
have lived up to or beyond the year a. C. 260, and to 
have been about 98 years old at his death. Why Cicero 
should be particular to say " Zeno, tkt Stoic^^^ is not 
difficult to understand, as there was a Zeno (of Sidon), 
an Epicurean philosopher, contemporary with Cicero, 
who had heard him lecture at Athens, as well as Zeno, 
of Elea (or Velia), called " the Eleatic," who was 
bom as early 9a a. C. 488. It is the first-mentioned 
Zeno, the "Fatalist," of whom the story is related how 
that he was chastising a slave for theft, who cunningly 
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pleaded, "It was /a/<p</ that I should steal." "And 
that thou should'st be chastised," calmly assented the 
philosopher, as he continued to " lay on." 
P. 12. Citr , . . animam . . . antmum : 
P. 12. Cor = k€art [soul, reason, sense] : so Cor» 
culum = Wiseltng, and Cordatus ^wise-hearted (cf. 
Exodus, xxxvi, i : "Then wrought Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and every tuise hearted man in whom the Lord 
put wisdom and understanding "). How nearly allied 
in signification with us are heart, mind, and soul, it 
can hardly be necessary to point out. Perhaps as good 
an example as any, of the three ideas combined in one 
expression, is : — 

" My heart is inditing of a good matter *' 

(Psalm, xiv, i), where evidently the soul and the 
mind are quite as much intended as the organ men- 
ti<»ied. 

P. 12. Animam afflare: authorities and editions 
differ as to whether animam or antmum is the right 
word here ; we say: "he breathed out his spirit J* As for 
the confusion between anima and animus in " derived " 
words, cf. "animate" and "inanimate" (Nature, 
&c), which evidently point to "anim^," and "ani- 
mated " (by a love of glory, &c.), which rather points 
to " 2XM£MS " and = " inspired." 

P. 13. Aristoxsnus : of Tarentum, flourished 
about a. C. 318. He was a pupil of Aristotle, and a 
musician as well as a Peripatetic philosopher ; and is 
said to have written as many as 453 works relating to 
music and various other subjects. 
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P. 13. Plato, the founder of the '< Academy,** the 
prince of philosophers, whose name is everywhere a 
household word, was born at Athens, about a. C. 429, 
and died a. C. 347. He b said to have been originally 
called Aristocles, after his grandfather, and to have 
been nick-named ** Plato " from the breadth (irXdrof) 
of his chest or of his views, acquirements, and natural 
eloquence. As for the ''explosion," cf. Plato*s 
Phado, chap. xli. 92 s. 

P. 13. Xenocratbs, of Chalcedon, bom a. C. 
596, died a. C. 314. He was at the head of the 
** Academy" (even during the life of the invalid Speu- 
sippus), for some five-and*twenty years, and the hero 
of the story in which the gay profligate Polemon was 
converted into the grave Academic philosopher. Cf. 
Hot. Sat. II. 3, 253-257 :— 

" Qusero fadasnc quod olim 
Muutus Polemon T Ponas insignia morbi, 
Fasciolas, cubital, focalia, potus ut ille 
Dicitur ez coUo fitrdm carptiise coronam, 
Postqnam est impransi coireptus Yooe magiatzi f " 

P. 13. Pythagoras, of Samos, was the prophet of 
metempsychosis, and flourished about a. C. 540-510. 
He claimed to have been (among other " souls ") 
Euphorbus, son of Panthus, at the time of the Trojan 
War ; a claim ridiculed by Horace, Od, 1, 28, 9-13 : — 

"Habentque 
Tartaia Pantboiden iterum Oreo 
Demissum, quamvis clipeo Troj ioa refixo 

Tempora testatus nibil ultra 
Ncnrot atque cutem Morti concesserat atne." 
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After his travds he is said to have settled at 
Crotona (Crotcm, in Magna Grsecia, q, v. p. 121 )» 
and to have established his school there. 

P. 13. DiCiEARCHUS : a celebrated Peripatetic 
(that is, Aristotelian) philosopher, as well as a great 
geographer and historian) was bom at Messana, in 
Sicily, but lived for the most part in Peloponnesus, 
He flourished about a. C. 320. 

P. 14. Pherbcrates : a hypothetical personage, 

P. 14. Phthiotis : = Phthia (in Thessaly). 

P. 14. Deucalion : the "Noah" of Greek my- 
thology, and husband of Pyrrha. 

P. 14. A&istotlb: {ArisMeles)^ the <'Stagi- 
rite," was bom a. C. 3S4, at Stagira, a town on the 
peninsula of Chalddice, in Macedonia, and died at 
Chalds in . Euboea— -whither he had escaped from 
Athens to avoid being tried (and, of course, con- 
demned) on a charge of "impiety" (dirs/Scia) — a. C 
322. He was Plato's favourite pupil, the tutor of 
Alexander the Great, the master of Theophrastus (of 
the famous Characters)^ the head of the "Lyceum," 
at Athens, the founder of the "Peripatetic" school 
of philosophy, and a walking Encyclopaedia. 

P. 14. " EUmenis" in Greek, moixHa, . 

P. 15. 'Ev^cXcxfiav : a mistake of Cicero's for 
ivrcXc%cfay (the complementary power). So that the 
whole argument halts, so fitf as it depends upon the 
authority of Aristotle. 

P. 15. Democritus : the fiunous " laughing " 
philosopher (so called for no sufficient reason), was 
bom at Abdera in Thrace about a. C. 460, and died 
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liTed in retirement iirom the defeat of the Pompeian 
party (at the battle of Pharsalia, a. C. 48), till after 
the murder of C. J. Caesar, a. C. 44 ; and there he 
composed — a. C. 45 (in February of which year he 
lost his dear daughter Tullia) — the discourse con- 
cerning death and immortality, which forms the first 
of the five books called ** Tusculan Disputations,^ 

P. 3. Cerberus : the dog, which was fabled to 
guard the entrance of Hades, and which is usually 
credited with three heads, but sometimes with fifty 
(according to Hesiod), and even a hundred (according 
to Horace, who is not consistent). He is the **bellua 
centkepSy^ of Hor. Od, II, 13, 34; the creature 
^UrUingui ore^* Od. H, 19, 31-32; and **aretri' 
lingui,*' Od, III, 1 1, 20. But the cmticeps^* may be 
explained as referring to the " hundred snakes " men- 
tioned in — 

" Cerberus, quamvis furiale centam 
Muniant angues caput ejus," 

Od, III, II, 17-18 (which passage, however, is very 
commonly denounced as spurious). 

P. 3. COCYTUS ; a river (of Epirus), tributary to 
the Acheron ; both being mythically associated with 
Hades (the Lower World). 

P. 3. Tantalus : a mythical king, whose pun- 
ishment (for some offence against Zeus, but for what 
particular offence there is no agreement in legendary 
lore,) has become proverbial, and is commemorated 
in the English word "tantalise." The water which 
almost touched his lips, receded when he essayed to 
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drink ; the fruits which hung within easy reach eluded 
his grasp; above his head impended a huge rock 
which threatened every moment to faXL, but never fell. 
The line (from some old poet unidentified) is— 

" Mento samm&m aquam atdngens enectus Tantalus sid." 

P. 3. Sisyphus : son of iEoLUS (sometimes iden- 
tified with the " god of the winds ") is the typical 
"wicked man/' a bad man "all round;" and his 
punishment consisted in rolling a marble block up a 
mountain in Hades, without ever being able to make 
it lodge on the top, which it continually approached, 
and then always rolled back again. C£ Hor. Od, II, 
14, 19-20: — 

"Damnatusque longi 
Sisyphus iEU>Udes laboris." 

The quotation is from Livius Andronicus, or Naevius, 
or — as some say — Lucilius, and runs thus : — 

"Sisyphu' versat 
Saaram sudans nitendo neque i»roficit hilum." 

P. 3. Minos ; Rhadamanthus ; brothers, sons 
of 2^eus and Europa ; the former was king and law- 
giver of Crete, the latter was renowned for his sense 
of justice (but apparently had no confidence in his 
law-giving brother, for fear of whom he is said to have 
fled from home), and they were both (probably through 
the interest of Zeus), raised to the judicial bench in 
Hades. 

P. 3. L. Crassus : L. Licinins Crassus, the cele- 
brated orator, bom a. C. 140, distinguished himself 
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at the Age of twenty-one by the prosecntion(a. C. 1 19) 
of C. Papirius Carbo (himself a great orator) ;^ was 
consul a. C 95, with Q. Scesevola ; censor a. C 9a 
(when he closed the schools of the Latin rhetoricians) ; 
died, a. C. 91. He is introduced by Cicero in the 
treatise De Oratcrt* 

P. 3. M. Antonius : Marcas Antonius, the fa- 
mous orator, bom, a. C 143, put to death by Marius 
and Cinna, who bad his head cut off and placed on 
the Rostra (the "Temple Bar*' of Rome), a. C. 87 
(as Antony Cicero's, a. C. 43) ; he was quaestor a. C 
113, praetor a. C. 104, consul a. C. 99, censor a. C. 97. 
He introduced by Cicero in the treatise Dt Oraiore. 

P. 3. DsMOSTHENKS: the "easy first" of all 
Athenian orators, and perhaps the most famous of all 
the orators who ever existed, not only because of his 
eloquence, and of his memorable stru^le against 
King Philip of Macedon, but for the heroic manner 
in which he overcame those congenital defects — his 
weak voice and his stammer — which seemed to render 
oratorical success an impossibility. He was bom 
about a. C 385, in the Attic '* deme " of Paeania ; 
and, at the close of his brilliant but stormy career, 
bein^ pursued by the emissaries of his enemy Anti- 
pater, regent of Macedonia, took poison, and died ia 
the temple of Poseidon, on the island of Calauria, in 
the Sarmic Gnlf, a. C 332. 

P. 4. " Monstrosities of poets and painters ; " 
of. Hon A, P. 9-10 :— 

** Pictorilms atque poettt 
Quidlibet andendt tenper fuit asqua potestas." 
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P. 5. Marcus Crassus : called Dives or " the 
Millionaire," who gave the whole <^ what he was 
pleased to call his mind to heaping up riches, insomudi 
that, when he was defeated and slain, and lost " the 
standards" — being one of the triumvirate (Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus)~in the war with the Parthians, 
^ C< 53, the Parthian King, Orodes, to whom the 
triumvir's head had been sent as a trophy, pomred 
molten gold into the mouth thereof, by way of post* 
humous satisfaction of a notorious craving. 

P. 5. Cn. Pompeius : Cneius Pompeius, called the 
Great, the triumvir (with Csesar and Crassus, in the 
" First Triumvirate "), bom Sept. 30, a. C, 106, was 
treacherously murdered by one Septimius (formo-ly a 
centurion in his own aimy, and afterwards in the 
King of Egypt's service), by order of the Egyptian 
authorities, as he was landing from a small boat, 
Sept. 29, a. C. 48. 

P. 6. Capene Gate : the Porta Capena^ one of 
the most celebrated of all the gates in the wall of 
Servius Tullius ; it led out upon the Appian Road, 
at the spot where are now the grounds of the Villa 
Mattel. 

P. 6. Calatinus : (from Calatia [now Cajaaao\ a 
town of Samnium) Aulus Atilius Calatinus, the first 
dictator who ever commanded an army out of Italy, 
which he did in Sicily, a. C. 249. He was consul a. C. 
258, and a. C. 254, and on both occasions was suc- 
cessful in Sicily against the Carthaginians in the First 
Punic War ; in the latter year he captured Panormns. 

P. 6. The Scipios : especially Scipio Africanus 
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lired m retirement from the defeat of the Pompeian 
party (at the battle of Pharsalia, a. C. 48), till after 
the murder of C. J. Caesar, a. C. 44 ; and there he 
composed — a. C. 45 (in February of which year he 
lost his dear daughter Tullia) — the discourse con* 
ceming death and immortality, which forms the first 
of the five books called " Tusculan Disputations.^ 

P. 3. Cerberus : the dog, which was fabled to 
guard the entrance of Hades, and which is usually 
credited with three heads, but sometimes with fifty 
(according to Hesiod), and even a hundred (according 
to Horace, who is not consistent). He is the **bellua 
centkepsy* of Hor. Od, II, 13, 34; the creature 
^*trilingui ore,** Od, II, 19, 31-32; and ^^oretri- 
Unguis* Od, III, II, 20. But the centiceps " may be 
explained as referring to the *' hundred snakes ** men- 
tioned in — 

" Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 
Muaiant angues caput ejus," 

Od, HI, II, 17-18 (which passage, however, is very 
commonly denounced as spurious). 

P. 3. CoCYTUS .* a river (of Epirus), tributaiy to 
the Acheron ; both being mythically associated with 
Hades (the Lower World). 

P. 3. Tantalus : a mythical king, whose pun- 
ishment (for some offence against Zeus, but for what 
particular offence there is no agreement in legendary 
lore,) has become proverbial, and is commemorated 
in the Englbh woid ''tantalise." The water which 
almost touched his lips, receded when he essayed to 
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P. mi IMM I f^ikH^ittf ^ iifiAmH^ »h4 Hi»rmm)ifi| 
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Miii^^iW )^y Hum* m i^innUi m^i M^tim )h l#4imi 
ff\\tmtitt Ma^iif Mi^iiiifi N «i4|m«^«(4 Ui \m iUd '« |(H44fiM 
N<4»wH," M ♦»m«iMimM*" M |*i*4*iHvw1 tf^im iH« 
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" i,>^tmhB4 iifi^i Mm^ v^Hii^««ft R^itH^ 1 f 

imf^^ t^ tl^im in M^«»k*5i« j il)>* ♦♦#♦ « wr »!♦»* ''4f4^»m% 
M«iH," wli)i4« WKf* ^WH ♦♦y Him *»4 mM4u*:««4 * i^fM^ 

#fl4 ftfliW NH«( im^^iHKf) W}ll» (Hm tflM^K^t^AMr liVK, w^ 

iAi#»4H4«4 ^Mw M»MtHMA (wHit»« bin ^i^ii^f W4n l^iH|()| 
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or from Egypt, into Greece (acoofdiog to the legend 
which makes him a native of Thebes in Egypt) an 
alphabet of sixteen letteis. Others reject both the 
Phoenician and the £g3rptian legends, and consider 
Cadmns to be the name of a Pelasgic divinity. 

P. 20, LsucoTHEA ; Matuta : vide Ino, p. 117. 

P. ao. Thv Upper House: ^^ maj&rum gentium^ 
an allusion to the ^*patribus tnajorum ti minorum gen- 
Hum" the former appointed by Romulus, the latter 
by Tarquinius Priscus. Ennins gives a list of the 
*'old original gods," as follows : 

"Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurios, Jovi'(t= Diovis, notH.\ Neptunus, Vnlcanus, ApoOo.** 

P. 20. *\ Initiated'' i admitted to partake in the 
sacred mysteries and instructed in sacred lore. 

P. 20. " Whose tombs" &c : notably a tomb of 
Zeus (Jupiter) in Crete, and of iEsculapius in Cynosura 
and in Arcadia (on the authority of CaHimachus,&c.)« 

P. 22. The Synephebi : (** The Young Friends *'), 
the title of a play adapted from Menander*s Greek by 
the old Roman poet Statius Csecilius : the line is given 
as— 

" Sent arbores quae saeclo prosint alteri." 

P. 23. "Adoptions" : e.g., Scipio Africanus Minor 
was really the son of L. i^milius Paulus, but was adopted 
by the elder son of Scipio Africanus Major ; and Oc- 
tavianus (afterwards Augustus}, was adopted by his 
grand-unde C. T. Caesar. 

P. 24. Thbmistocles : the famous Athenian states* 
man andadmiral (who commanded the Athenian fleet at 
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P. II. CoRCULUM: [? the "Wj^/wi^"] Publius 
Cornelias Sdpio Nasica, called dfrcuJum, whether 
ftom his wisdom or purity (cf. — 

" My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.*' — Ttnnyson), 

or for both, was consul a. C. 162 (but resigned because 
there was something wrong with the auspices), was 
Censor, a. C. 159, consul for the second time a. C. 
155 (during which consulship he procured the demo- 
lition of a theatre, on the ground that it would injure 
public morals), and was pontifex maximus, a. C. ^50. 
He used to meetCato*s famous " DeUnda est Carthago^ 
with an openly expressed wish for the preservation of 
Carthage, for the reason that so powerful a rival 
would act as a useful check upon general 4icence. 

P. II. [Catus] i^Lius Sextus: a line from ^ 
Annals of Ennius runs — 

" Egr^e cordatus homo " Catus" ISXvs! Sextas," 

where it is doubtful whether '< Catus " is merely an 
epithet or part of the name. The full name was 
[Catus] Sextus iElius Paius, a great jurist $ curule 
sedile a. C. 200, consul a. C 19S, censor a. C. 193. 

P. II. Empedocles: of Agrigentum, in Sicily. 
He flourished about a. C. 444. He was a great man, 
and he performed so many marvels (for he had great 
wealth, great descent, great talents, and a great 
heart), that he was known as the "Magician." 
Horace turns him into ridicule as the poet-philosopher 
(for everything he wrote was in verse) who threw 
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himielf into iEtna, in order that his mysterious 
rad should cause him to be regarded as not only a 
"magician" bat a god. Says Horace (A. P. 
464-6) :- 

" Deos immoitalis haberi 

Dum cupit Empedodes, ardentem frigidus iGtnam 

Instluit," 

and MiltoUf in the same strain {P, L. Ill, 469) : — 

'* He who to be deemed 
A god leaped fondly iato Etna-flames— 

Empedocles." 

Tradition says, that the volcano threw up one of his 
sandals, and betrayed his secret As for the doctrine 
alluded to here by Cicero, it is supposed to be referred 
to by Virgil Giorg, II, 483-4— 

** Sin, has ne posnm naturae accedere partes, 
Frigidus ^AstiUrit circum prmc&rdm sanguis^** 

meaning, "if I have not soul [inspiration] enough " 
for so high a theme. 

P. 12. Zeno : founder of the Stoic school of philo- 
sophy, was bom at Citium, in Cyprus, He is'said to 
have lived up to or beyond the year a. C. 260, and to 
have been about 98 years old at his death. Why Cicero 
should be particular to say " Zeno, the SiMc,*^ is not 
difficult to understand, as there was a Zeno (of Sidon), 
an Epicurean philosopher, contemporary with Cicero, 
who had heard him lecture at Athens, as well as Zeno, 
of £lea (or Velia), called *< the Eleatic," who was 
bom as early as a« C. 488. It is the first-mentioned 
Zeno, the ** Fatalist," of whom the story is related how 
that he was chastising a slave for theft, who cunningly 
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pleaded, " It was fated i\aX I should steal." "And 
that thou $hould*st be chastised,'* calmly assented the 
philosopher, as he continued to *' lay on.*' 
P. 12. Cor . • . ant mam . . . animum : 
P. 12, Cor = heart [soul, reason^ sense] : so Cor* 
culum = Wtseling, and Cordaius^iwise-hearted (cf. 
Exodus, xxxvi, I : " Then wrought Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and tvery wise hearted num in whom the Lord 
put wisdom and understanding '*). How nearly allied 
in signification with us are heart, mind, and soul, it 
can hardly be necessary to point out Perhaps as good 
an example as any, of the three ideas combined in one 
expression, is : — 

" My heart is inditing of a good matter " 

(Psalm, xiv, i), where evidently the soul and the 
mind are quite as much intended as the organ men- 
ti(med. 

P. 12. Ammam afflare: authorities and editions 
differ as to whether animam or animum is the right 
word here ; we say: "he breathed out his j/ifx^.'* As for 
the confusion between anima and animus in "derived " 
words, cf. "animate" and "inanimate" (Nature, 
&C.), which evidently point to "anima," and "ani- 
mated " (by a love of glory, &&), which rather points 
to "animfff" and =" inspired." 

P. 13. A&ISTOXSNUS : of Tarentum, flourished 
about a. C. 318. He was a pupil of Aristotle, and a 
musician as well as a Peripatetic philosopher ; and is 
said to have written as many as 453 woiks relating to 
music and various other subjects. 
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P. 13. Plato, the founder of the "Academy," the 
prince of philosophers, whose name is everywhere a 
household word, was born at Athens, about a. C. 429, 
and died a. C. 347. He is said to have been originally 
called Aristocles, after his grandfather, and to have 
been nick-named *' Plato " from the breadth (nXdroc) 
of his chest or of his views, acquirements, and natural 
eloquence. As for the ''explosion," cf. Plato's 
PAado, chap. xli. 92 E. 

P. 13. Xbnocratss, of Chalcedon, bom a. C. 
396, died a. C. 314. He was at the head of the 
<* Academy" (even during the life of the invalid Speu- 
sippus), for some five-and-twenty years, and the hero 
of the story in which the gay profligate Polemon was 
converted into the grave Academic philosopher. Ct 
Hor. Saf, II. 3, 253-257 i— • 

*' Quaero fadasne quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon ? Ponas insignia morbi, 
FasciolaSy cubital, focalia, potus ut Uie 
Dicitur ex coUo furtiBcaiptiafie ooronam, 
Pofitquam est impransicorreptus voocmagistrif " 

P. 13. Pythagoras, of Samos, was the prophet of 
metempsychosis, and flourished about a. C. 540-510. 
He claimed to have been (among other " souls ") 
Euphorbus, son of Panthus, at the time of the Trojan 
War ; a claim ridiculed by Horace, Od, 1, 28, 9-13 : — 

** Habentque 
Tartan Panthoiden iUrum Oreo 
De mis su m , quamvis clipeo Troj xna refizo 

Tempera testatus nihil ultra 
Ncrvoa atque cutem Morti ooncesserat atne." 
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After his trayds he is said to have settled at 
Crotona (Croton, in Magna Gnecia, q, v, p. 121), 
and to have established his school there. 

P. 13. Dic^EARCHUS: a celebrated Peripatetic 
(that is, Aristotelian) philosopher, as well as a great 
geographer and historian, was bom at Messana, in 
Sicily, but lived for the most part in Peloponnesus. 
He flourished about a. C. 320. 

P. 14. Phsrecrates : a hypothetical personage. 

P. 14. Phthiotis :=:Phthia (in Thessaly). 

P. 14. Deucalion : the *'Noah" of Greek my- 
thology, and husband of Pyrrha. 

P. 14. A&ISTOTLB: (Aristoieles), the "Stagi- 
rite," was bom a. C. 384, at Stagira, a town on the 
peninsula of Chalddice, in Macedonia, and died at 
Chalds in Euboea— -whither he had escaped from 
Athens to avoid being tried (and, of course, con- 
demned) on a charge of "impiety** {iiekp&a) — a. C. 
322. He was Plato's favourite pupil, the tutor of 
Alexander the Great, the master of Theophrastus (of 
the famous CharacUrs)^ the head of the '* Lyceum," 
at Athens, the founder of the "Peripatetic" school 
of philosophy, and a walking Encyclopaedia. 

P. 14. " EUmefits^** in Greek, vtoixmu 

P. 15. 'Ei^cXfixcMv : a mistake of Cicero's for 
ivreXixcfov (the complementary power). So that the 
whole argument halts, so fiur as it depends upon the 
authority of Aristotle. 

P. 15. Dbmocritus: the fiunous "kughmg" 
philosopher (so called for no sufficient reason), was 
bom at Abdera in Thrace about a. C. 460, and died 
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•* Let jsit not die unwept, but let the tear 
Of friends who mourn my loss fiUl on my bier ! " 

As for ourselves, however, should anything 
happen of such a nature, that we seem to 
have received from the deity an order to 
depart this life — let us obey with joy and 
giving of thanks, and look upon ourselves as 
discharged from prison, and released from 
bonds; that either we may return to that 
home eternal which is our proper abode, or 
else be free from consciousness and cease 
from trbuble. But if no such order come, 
let us be so minded as to think the awful 
day (as it is to others) a day of felicitation 
for us, and count nothing to be a bane which 
hath been appointed for us either by the 
immortal gods or by Nature the mother of 
all. For we are not bom or created idly or 
fortuitously; but doubdess there is some 
power which takes thought for the race of 
men, and which was not likely to create and 
foster what — when it had accomplished all 
its toils — ^would sink into everlasting misery 
in death. Let us rather regard it as a haven 
and a refuge prepared for us : whither may 
we arrive with swelling sails ! But if we be 
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beaten back by adverse winds, still, sooner 
or later, we must bring up there. Besides, 
what is necessary for all, can that be a bane 
for any one? 

So there you have your epilogue (perora- 
tion), that you may not consider anything 
overlooked or neglected. 

V, I have, indeed ; and it has still further 
strengthened my convictions. 

M. T. C. Cjood. And now let us make 
some allowance for health. But to-morrow — 
and every day that we remain at Tusculum — 
let us meet here, and discuss those questions 
especially which have a modifying effect 
upon sorrows, fears, and desires ; for that is 
the most profitable out-come of all philo- 
sophy. 
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A. D. 1822. Plato's text {Pkitdr. ch. XXIV), U 
translated by Professor Jowctt, as follows :— 

** The sold is inunortaif for that is immortal which 
is ever in motion ; but that which moves another, 
And is moved by another, in ceasing to move ceases 
also to live. Therefore, only that which is self* 
moving, never leaving self, never ceases to move^ and 
is the fountain and beginning of motion to all that 
moves besides. Now, the beginning is unbegotten, for 
ihat which is begotten has a beginning ; bnt the be- 
ginning itself has no beginning, for if a beginning 
were begotten of something, that something woold 
not be a beginning. But that which is unbegott^i 
must also be indestructible; for if beginning w«re 
destroyed, there could be no b^inning out of anything, 
nor anything out of a beginning ; and all things must 
have a beginning. And, therefore, the self-moving is 
the beginning of motion ; and this can neither be 
destroyed nor begotten, else the whole heavens and 
all creation would collapse and stand still, and never 
again have motion or birth. Bat if the self-moving 
is immortal, he who affirms that self-motion is the very 
idea and essence of the soul will not be put to con* 
fusion* For the body which is moved from without 
is soulless ; but that which is moved from within has 
a soul, for such is the natufe of sooL But if the soul 
be truly affirmed to be the self-moving, then must she 
also be without beginning and immortaL Enough of 
the soul's immortality.'* 

P. 43. MSNO : the title of a dialogue, in irinck 
Plato discourses (by the mouth of Socrates) of Virtue 
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and itf teachability. * ' That learning is no more than 
recollection ; " &&» of. Phado (paragraphs 73-76)* 

P. 45. SiMONlDBt : (of Ceosy not to be confoanded 
with him of Amorgos, who flonished about a. C. 669)* 
called " Bfdioertes " (from the sweetness of his verse), 
was bom a. C. 556 ; had the honour of beating the 
godlike iEsehyltts for the prixe offered for the best 
•Icgy (a* C. 489) on those who fell at Marathon ; 
inspired ev«n the matchless Pindar with the spirit of 
rivalry, and ended his days (a. C- 467), at the court 
of his great admirer and patron King Hiero of Syra* 
cttse. Heissaidtohavebeen the first to take money 
for his poems, thus paving the way for the enterprising 
publisher ; to have been reproached by Pindar with 
avarice on that account ; and, in &ct, to have looked 
upon litemture as a profession. He is also said to 
have invented ''^ Mnemonics " (to which Cicero, no 
doubt, here alludes), as well as the long vowels and 
double letters of the Greek alphabet 

P. 45. PYRRHU8X Kingof Epirus, bom a. C. 318, 
was killed— having been first stunned by a huge tile 
thrown upon his head by a woman of Axgos (cf. the &te 
of Abimelech, where a woman *' all to brake his skull,*' 
Judges, ix. 53)— -in fight a. C. 273. His expensive 
▼ietory over the Romans, a. C. 280, has left us the 
proverbial expressaon : " a Pyrrhic victory," because 
he it reported to have said, <' Another such victory, 
and I must return to Epirus alone." Hannibal, after 
he had been defeated by Scipio Africanus Bfi^or at 
Zama, it said to have been asked by Scipio to 
<' place " the greatest generals whom the world had 
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prodnced, and to have placed Pyrrhus either fint or 
teoond (for there are two ▼etsions of the story) % 
namely, Pynhns, Scipuv Hannibal; or, Alexander the 
Great, Pyrrhoi, Hannibal ; and, in the latter case^ 
adding that, had he beaten Sdpto, he would have 
pat hinuelf '* before all other generak." 

P. 45. Triodbctes : of Phaselis, in Pamphylia, a 
rhetorician and tragic poet, in the time of Philip of 
Maoedon, and a pnpil of Aristotle. Some have said 
that it is a mistake for {ike or a certain) Themistodes, 
who is reported to have been able to address byname 
(from memory) every one of his fellow-citizens. 

P. 45. CiNEAS : of Thessaly, friend and minister of 
King Pyrriitts, who sent him with proposals for peace 
(refiised) to Rome, after the ** Pyrrhic victory,*' a. C 
sScx He was a man of the most persuasive eloquence, 
and is said to have reminded his hearers of Demos- 
thenes, to whose speeches he as a boy had listened. 
Pyrrhus used to say that he had won more cities by the 
eloquence of Cineas than by his own prowess in arms« 
Cineas is said to have been able in a sii^le day to 
know and address by name (from memory) eveor 
Roman senator and knight 

P. 45. Cha&uidbs : (or Charmadas), a friend of 
Philo (who removed from Larissa to Rome, where 
Cicero attended his lectures). Charmides flourished 
a. C 100^ and is said to have been joint founder (with 
Philo) of a fourth "Academy." 

P. 45. Mbt&odo&us : known as *' the Roman- 
hater, " amnch-esteemed subject of Mithridates Eupator 
or <<the Great" (King of Pontus, a. C. iao-63), whom. 
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howvmtf he would have bcCrajfedi when tent on an 
embuqr to Tigianes (King of Armenia), bat Tigianes 
ordered him back to his master, snd he died (some 
say by violence, others by disease) on the road. He 
is said to have invented a " Memoria Technica." 

P. 45. Scepsis : an ancient dty (in the Troad), cde- 
bcatedasthebirth-plaoeof the philosopher, Metrodoms, 
and the grammarian Demetrins, and as the place whence 
Snlla removed to Athena some worm-eaten MSS. of 
Aristotle and Theophrastns, which had been buried 
there to prevent them from being transferred to Per- 
gamits, by the Attali, who wished to rival the Ptolemies 
as collectors of literature. 

P. 45. HoRTBNSius : QiuntnsHortensiiis,the fomocts 
cwator, bom a. C. 114 (just ei^ years before Cicero), 
died a. C. 5a He was connsel for the defence when 
C^oero prosecuted Verres, a. C. 70^ and in this great 
cause was obliged to relinquish the palm of omtoiy to 
the latter. Hortensius was coosnl a. C. 69, and Cicero, 
a. C. 63. After this date, Cicero having left the 
popular party for that of the '* Optimates '' (to which 
Hortennus belonged), the two gr^ advocates several 
times appeared "on the same side.'' Hortensius 
accumulated great wealth, was very huurious, and is 
said to have been the first to serve up peacocks at 
table. So poweHul were his acting and style of de- 
livery, that the oelebtated actors .£sopus and Rosctus 
are said to have attended court on purpose to study 
him. Such was his flB«mory, that he is said to have 
been able after attending aa auction to repeat the sale 
list backwards. 
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P. 48. Archimedes: of Sytmcuse; among civilian 
mathanatidaiis the Newton— among militaiy engineers 
the Vaaban and Todleben— of antiquity. He was bom 
a. C. 287, and killed, as he sat over an absorbing 
problem (at the taking of Syracnse, a. C. 212), by an 
honest muscular Roman soldier (who knew no better), 
and was buried in a tomb, on which was placed the 
figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. An allusion, 
perhaps, to his eelel^ated fj^h^n or globe (orrery), re- 
presenting the motions of the heavenly bodies, some* 
thing similar to which used to be shown and is pro« 
bably still shown at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

P. 48. TiMiEUS : the title of the Dialogue in which 
Plato (by the mouth of Socrates), expounds the earliest 
extant philosophical theory touching a System of 
Physics. 

P. 48. " Tk4 five planets: " These were : Mercuiy, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 

P. 49. **As Plato says:*' cf. Tim. 47, b. 

P. 49. **M0dop^ioH:^si9iit^pov(iviiv {temperan' 
tiam), 

P. 50. Youth : <« Hebe, or Juventas (a daughter 
of Zeus and Hera, or Jupiter and Juno), who preceded 
Ganymed in the duty of filling the cups of the gods 
wttb nectar. Cf. Homer, ZT. IV, 1-3. 

P. 50. Ganymed: GanymedeSf the most beautifiilof 
mortal youths, was— according to Homer— the son of 
Xros and Callinhoe, and was carried off fy the gods^ 
that he might fil}^ the cup of Zeus, and live for ever in 
Olympus : cf. Homer, /7. XX, 230-5. According to 
some accounts he was the son of Laomedon ; cf. Eurip. 
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7>v* 810. Cicero, however, seems to have forgotten 
(if he ever knew), that there was a cause for taking 
harsh measures against Laomedon, who had cheated 
some of the gods of their stipulated pay for service 
done. As Horace sings, Od, III. 3, 18-24 !— 

" llion, Ilion, 
Fatalis inoestusque judex, 
Et mulier peregrina vertit 
In pulverem, ex quo destituit deos 
Mercede pacta Laomedon, mihi 
Castaeque damnatam Minervas 
Cum populo et duoe fraudulento." 

P. 50. Euripides : the third (with ^Eschylus and 
Sophocles) of the three Greek Tragic Poets, whose 
works have in the fullest form come down to us, was 
bom at Salamis (whither his parents had fled from 
Athens on the approach of Xerxes), it is said, on the 
very day on whidi the Persian fleet was defeated off 
that island by the Greek, a. C. 480, and died a. C. 406, 
in Macedonia, at the court of King Archelaus, who 
gave him a distinguished reception, a. C. 408, which, 
however, did not prevent him from being torn to 
pieces (if tradition is to be believed), by the King's 
dogs. ' The words of Euripides are not forthcoming, 
but they were apparently known to the Scholiast, 
vide seq, 

P. sa ^* Euripides dares to say:'* cf. Schol. to 
Uttdart Nem, VI, 7. 

P. 5a Ajustotlx : "as was first advanced by A. : " 
this is said to be a mistake on Cicero*s part— or a 
slip of somebody else's— for Pythagoras or some early 
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Pythagorean, who is understood to have propounded 
the fifth element— afterwards called ** aether." 

P. 50. The '* Consolation : " Cicero's woik Di 
Cansoiatumif which is also called De Luetu Minuemdo^ 
written on the occasion of his daughter TuUia's death 
(at her fiitfaer's Tuscolan villa, a. C. 45). It has 
not come down to us. 

P. 53- " Om circle wUh twelve divisions : " that is, 
the zodiac ; whereof the signs were thus versified :— 

" Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libcaque, Soorpios, Ardtenens, Caper, Amphora, Pisces." 

P. 53. " The five fdsnets:^ vide supra^ p, 130. 

P, S3. «* The sphere ef the earth:'' the Ancients 
considered the earth (globe) to consist of two nearly 
elliptical hemispheres, surrounded by the ("great 
river ") Oceanus. 

P. 53. ^*' Fixed in the centre^' vide supra^ p. 29 : the 
prevailing belief of Antiquity was, that the Earth was 
rigidly fixed, though Hic£tas (Icenrc or *Iclrac), of 
Syracuse, a Pythagorean, who is said to have flourished 
before the date of Theophrastus (about a. C. 305), 
is believed to have taught that the Earth revolved 
(furiously) on it^ own axis, the heavenly bodies being 
stationary. 

P. 53. ^*Lies Seven-stanward^' &c. : the quotation 
is from the Philocteta (Philoctetes), of the old Roman 
poet, Lucius Attius (Actius or Accius) : — 

*< Sttb an posita ad Stellas Septem, uade hoirifer 
Aqoilonis stridor gelidas aolitar nives.** 

P. 1%.*^ Seven Stars^^Septem jyi^nes^Septen- 
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trianes {Majorem et Minorem):^ Greater Bear and 
Lesser Bear; cf. Virgil, y^n. Ill, 516: — 

" Sidera cuacta noUt tadto labentia coelo, 
Arcturnm, pluviasque Hyadas* geminosque TrioneSt 
Armatumque auro circum^dt Oriona.'* 

P. 53, ANTlCHTHON:=:avrix^wi/=:dyriiro^ef=^#f- 
Hpodes, 

P. 53. ^^ Bright grows the sky^'' &c : the quotation 
is from the Eumenides of Ennius (imitated from the 
Eumemdes of ^Eschylus) : — 

" Caelum nitescere, arboi«s firondeaccre, 
Vites laetificae pampinis pabetcere. 
Rami faacarum ubertate incurvescere, 
Sagetes laisiri fruges, florere omnia, 
Fontes scaten, herbis prata convestirier." 

P. 56. " There are two routes^'* &c. : cf. Plato's 
Pkado^ 108 ; cf. Virg. ^n, VI. 743 :— 

" Quisque suos patimur Manes," &c. 

P. 57. *'As the swans,'* vide Phado, 85. 

P. 57. **An eclipse of the sun : " vide Phado, 99, D. 

P. 57. Cato: (the hero of Addison's drama), called 
UiicensiSf from Utica (where he committed what 
Cicero apparently considers to have been " inspired " 
suicide), bom a. C. 95, died a. C. 46. Cicero seems 
to think that as Cato would probably have been put 
to death by the enemy, he was at liberty to put him- 
self to death. 

P. 58. *'FortJke deitf/orHds,** &c. : cf. Phado, 62, B : 
and cf. Cic Cat. Afaj. XX. : *' Vetatque Pythagoras 
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injussa impenitorisy id est dei» de pnesidio et statione 
vitaedeccdere." 

P. S8. ** Preparation for death : *' vide PAado, 67, D, 

P. 60. The Epicureans: the foUowen of Epicurus, 
who was bom a. C. 342, at Samos (where his fether, 
an Athenian, who belonged to the Attic "deme" 
Gargettus, whence the name '' Gaigettan " applied to 
Epicurus, had settled), removed for good to Athens, 
a. C. 306 (where he purchased the famous '* Gardens 
of Epicurus,'' Ktimvc 'EnvcoOpcv), died a. C. 270, and 
remains to this day a witness to the truth of the 
saying that *'yott cannot throw mud, but some of it 
sticks/' There was even less reason for branding him 
as *'the sensual philosopher,*' than Democritus as 
"the laughing philosopher." His ''chief good" was 
the serene happiness produced by storing the mind 
with wisdom. In "physics " he was an "atomist," 
following the doctrines of Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Diagoras (of Melos, one of the Cyclades — who was 
called "the Atheist," and was a disciple of Demo* 
critus) ; and Lucretius became his "^cer vates " — 
in the immortal poem J?e JRerum Natura. 

P. 6a DiCiGARCHUS: vide supra^ p. 113. 

P. 60. MiTYLENB ; or Mytilene : the chief dty 
in the island of Lesbos. 

P. 60. The Stoics : professors of the philosophy 
promulgated by Zeno of Citium (in Cyprus). They 
received their name from the place in which Zeno de- 
livered his lectures, and which was called Stoa Pcecile 
(<rroa iroueiXjr), a porch (at Athens), adorned with 
works painted by Polygnotus. 
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P. 62. Panastius : a " modified " Stoic, of Rhodes, 
flourished about a. C. 144- 11 2, and died at Athens 
about a. C 112-111. His chief place of residence 
was Rome, where he was on intimate tenns with 
Laelius and Scipio Africanus Minor. Horace men- 
tions him in the following lines : — 

*' Quuin tu co&nptos undique nobiles 
Libros Panaeti Socraticam et domum 

Mutare loricit Iberis 

PoUicitus melioia tendis," 

Od, I, 29, 13-16, from which and from Cicero's own 
language one would infer that Pansetius was Acade- 
mico-Stoic. 

P. 63. **Shut up apart : " vide supra, p. 13, Plato's 
tripartite division. 

P. 63. "Melancholic:" vide Aristot. Probl. 

30. I- 

P. 64. Africanus; Scipio A. Minor (son of L. 
i^inilius Paullus and adopted son of P. Cornelius 
Scipio, son of Africanus Major the conqueror of Han- 
nibal), by whom (a. C. 146) "ddeta est Carthago." 

P. 64. " Africanu^ brother's grandson : " (Q. F. 
Maximus), son of Q. F. M. Allobrogicus and grandson 
of Q. Fab. M. ^Emilianus (br. of Sc. Af. Minor); he 
was put under a " curator " (** keeper "), by the 
praetor's orders, on account of his outrageous profli- 
gacy. Cf. Hon Epist, I. i, 102-3 :— 

" Curatoris «gere 
A praetore dad*" 

P. 64. PuBLius Crassus : p. Licinios C, general. 
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sUtennan, ontor, and jnrist, oonsoi a. C. 205, died 
183, is said to have had a good-for*nothi]ig grandson 
(of the same name), whoae &ther was redaoed in con- 
sequence to obtain a son by " adoptkm." 
P. 65. Epicurus, Democritus : vitU supra^ pp. 

134. "3- 

P. 66. H1GB8IAS THE Cyrknaic ; (VLynvioQ)^ flou- 
rished about a. C. 260^ at Alexandria, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphns. He was nick-named Peisiikanatos 
(nfmOoyaroc'^thedeath-persiiader''). The ^'Cyrenaic 
School** (whose doctrine was "Mihi res mon me 
rebus subjungere," according to Hor. Epis/,1, i, 19), 
was founded by the odebated Aristippus (of Cyrene, 
a Greek colony in Africa), who flourished about a. C 
370, and whose witty but "risky" defence of his 
uiq>hilosophical connection with the noted Lais is well 
known : ix^ Atdda,oin: ix9fuu virft Aedioc^ 

P. 66. King Vtolkuyiss/W. Pkiladel^ust vide 
Heobsias supra. 

P. 66. Callimachus : sometimes called BatHades^ 
because he was a descendant of Battus (founder of the 
Greek colony of C]rrene, in Africa, where Callimachus 
was bom), was an Alexandrine poet and grammarian* 
who flourished at Alexandria under King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and died there about a. C. 240. His 
quarrel with his former pupil ApoUonius Rhodius is 
historicaL The epigram is as follows : — 

" FartweU, O Sua," cri«d with his latest breath 
aeombrotns ; then leapt to certain death : 
No misenr nrfed him on to join the dead, 
But "FhHooatheSoar laninhishvul.'* 
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P. 66. Cleoubrotus : mn Academic pliilosoplier, 
who, from reading Plato's Phado, was desirous of 
getting as soon as possible to the "better land," 
though he had nothing particular to complain of. 

P. 66. Ambracia : a town on the Gulf called after 
it ; founded about a. C. 660, by a colony from Corinth ; 
was taken by the Romans, a. C. 189, and had its in- 
habitants removed to Nicopolis, founded by Augustus, 
a. C. 31, after the victory of Actium (opposite to which 
it stood). 

P. 67. " Bereaved,** &c. : domestically, by the 
loss of his daughter TulUa, a. C. 45, and politically 
by the success of C. J. Caesar, to whom he was op* 
posed, a. C. 48-47. 

P. 67. Metellvs : tnde supra, p. 108. 

P. 67. **Ri^ han. sons:** kenoraiis^wko hadob- 
tamed the chief honours cfthe State : cf. Hor. Od. I, 
1,8, " Tergeminis tollere honoribus " (the three curule 
offices— of sedile, praetor, and consul). 

P. 67. Peiam, son of Laomedon {vide supra, pp. 
130-1), and Eling of Troy at the time of the famous 
Trojan war, is said to have been first called Podarces 
(<* swift of foot "), and then Priam (" the Ransomed," 
from wpuifiai), because he had been ransomed by his 
sister Hesaone, from the power of Hercules. He is said 
by some authorities to have had fifty sons (of whom 
nineteen were by Hecuba, his ** wedded wife") and 
fifty dai^hters (for symmetry's sake, no doubt). Cf. 
Homer, li. XXIV, 493-497. 

P. 68. Phrygian := Trojan ;— 

'* In the dsys of Phrygiaa glory," 9k. 
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The quotation (from the Andromaeha jEchmalatiSf 
of Ennias), is (anap«sts) — 

** [Vidi ^o te] asUnte ope barbariai 
Tectii csUtis lacuatis." 

P. 68. " Flames," &c : the quotation (from the 
Andfvm, jScApt., of Ennius again) runs :— 

" Haec omnia vidi inflammari 
Priamt vi ▼itam evitari 
Jovis aram sanguine tnipari.*' 

P. 68. "Priam's life-blood," &c : according to 
the legend, Priam, being a very old man, had retired to 
the altar of Zeus, when the Greeks entered Troy, and 
whilst seeking refuge there, was so incensed at seeing 
his son Polites slain at his feet by Pyrrhus (Neopto- 
lemus, son of Achilles), that he hurled his spear with 
all the force of his feeble arm at the young Greek, 
and was remorselessly cut down for his pains. With 
the whole passage and the remark about ** Fortune," 
of. IfamUi^ Act. ii, Sc 2 (speech spoken by the First 
Player). 

P. 68. POMPBY : vide supra, p. 107. 

P. 68. NsAPOLis : (formerly Parthenope), Naples. 

P. 68. PuTEOLl : (a celebrated sea-port of Cam- 
pania), now Pozzuoli. 

P. 68. '*So of course didtheyofPuteoli: " the smaller 
town would of course play " follow my leader " with 
their •'superior" Naples. Cf. Juv, S., X, 283-86:— 

" Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febrei 
Opundas : sed multae urbes et publica toU 
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Vioenut. Igitur Fortuna ipsiiM et Urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. " 

P. 69. Fathbr-in-Law : Pompey had married 
Julia, daughter of C. J. Csesar. Cf. Virg. jEn, VI, 
826-33 :— 

'* like antem, paribus quas fulgere cernis ra armis, 
Concordes aninuB nunc, et dum nocte premuntur, 
Heu quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vitae 
Attigerint* quantas ades stragemque ciebunt I 
Aggeribns sooer Alpinis, atque arce Moooed 
Deacendens ; geiier adTersis instructus Eois. 
Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuesdte bella ; 
Neu patri* yalidas in riacera vertite vires. 

P. 72. Ta&quinius : vide Suferbus, supra^ p. 121. 

P. 72. L. Brutus : Lucius Junius, nick-namedi?rtf- 
tuSf because he feigned imbecility, in order to escape 
the &te of his brother, who had been murdered by their 
maternal uncle Tarquinius Superbus, brother of their 
mother Tarquinia, who had married Marcus Junius. 
L. J. Brutus is commonly known as "the first consul,'' 
having been elected to that office (with Tarquinius 
CoUatinus for his colleague), on the expulsion (which 
he accomplished) of the Tarquins, after the death of 
Lucretia* He and Amns (younger son of Tarquinius 
Superbus) fell by one another's hand in battle. 
Says lavy, II. 6 : " Adeoque infestis animis concur- 
rerunt, neuter, dum hostemvulneraret, sui protegendi 
corporis memor, ut contrario ictu per parmam uterque 
transfixus, duabus hserentes hastis moribund! ex equis 
lapsi sunt." 

P. 72. Dbcii : I. The grand&ther, Publius Dedus 
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Miu» consul a. C. 340, luiTiiig for his colleague T. Man- 
Uus Torquatus, agreed with him that (in accordance 
with a vision which appeared to them both in the 
night, and which signified that the general on one side 
and the army on the other were doomed to destruc- 
tion, in the engagement about to take place between 
Romans and Latins), the commander whose wing 
should begin to give way, should "devote himself." 
The left wing — under Decius — wavered, and he at 
once called upon the '* pontifex maximus," Marcus 
Valerius, to pronounce the formula: ''Pro republica 
Quiritium, exercitu, legionibus, auxiliis populi Romani 
Quiritium ; legiones auziliaque hostium mecum Diis 
Manibus Tellurique devoveo," then mounted his 
hcNTse, galloped into the midst of the foe, and fell 
covered with wounds, bringing terror up<m the enemy 
and filling his own troops with enthusiasm. 

2. Publitts Decius Mus, son of the former, four 
times consul, a. C. 312, 308, 297, and 295, on the 
last occasion, when his troops broke at Sentinnm, in 
the battle with the Gauls (who had made common 
cause with the Etruscans), apostrophizing the shade 
of his fiither, devoted himself in similar terms, and 
met what he called " familiare fittum "—-the death 
which was a sort of heir-loom. 

3. Publius Decius Mus, scm of the preceding, was 
consul a. C. 279, with Publius Sulpidus Saverrio, and 
commanded a wing of the army which was defeated 
by Pyrrhtts at Asculum (in Apulia) ; but, as it is said 
that he survived the war with Pyrrhus, Cicero was 
apparently under some mistake. 
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P. 72. SCIPIOS: Pttblins Cornelins Scipio and 
Cneias Comeliiis Scipio (Calvas), both killed in battle, 
in Spain, against the Carthaginians, a. C. 211. 

P. 72. CANNiE : (now Canne)t a village near 
Canusium, in Apnlia, memorable for the utter defeat 
of the Romans by Hannibal, a. C. 216. 

P. 73. Geminus : Cneius Servilius Geminns, who 
had been consul, a. C 217, and had raT^ed the 
coast of Africa, fell the next year at Cannae. 

P. 73. Paullus : Lucius iEmilius PauUus, consul 
a. C 219 (when he conquered Demetrius of Fharosy 
who was general, and traitor, to Queen Teuta of 
lUyria), and a second time, a. C. 216, when the battle 
of Cann« (contrary to his advice), was engaged in by 
his colleague, Caius Terentius Varro. Paullus dis- 
dained to escape, and fell on the field. Whence the 
words of Horace, Od. I, 12, 37-3S, ''animaeque 
magnae Prodigum PauUum superante Poeno.'* 

P. 73. Marcellus : the celebrated Marcus Mar- 
ceUus, five times consul: a. C. 222 (victory over the 
Insubrian Gauls, when he slew with his own hand 
Britomartus or Viridomarus, their chieftain) ; a. C. 
215, elected in the place of Postnmius AlUnus (dain 
in Cisalpine Gaul), but resigned office on a report 
of unfavourable auspices ; a. C 214 (when he com- 
menced his £unous attack upon Syracuse, which he 
did not take until a. C. 212, having Ardiimedes 
against him) ; a. C 210 (when he opposed Hannibal 
in Lucania, without decisive results) ; and a. C 208 
(defeated by Hannibal, and slain near Venusia. 

P. 73. Vbnusia : a small town (on the confines of 
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LncBiiui and Apalia), memoiable as the place where 
the remnant of the Roman armjr sought refuge after 
Cannae, where Maroellus was defeated and slain (a. C. 
9o8)t and where the poet Horace was bom (a. C. 65)9 
who marks its situation in Sai. II. i, 34*35 : — 

*'.... Sequor hunc LttcaaiM an Apuhu ancept. 
Nam Venutiniu antfioMn mb utntiMiiM ooteans." 

P. 73. LiTANA : that is, LiTANA SiLVA {nomSthfa 
diLuge)^ a large forest on the Apennines, in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where the Romans, under Postumius Albinus 
(who was slain), were defeated by the Gauls. 

P. 73. Albinus : vide supra, p. 141 [Marcbllus]« 

P. 73. Lucania : a district (of Lower Italy), in 
which was situated the place called Campi Veteres^ 
where Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus fell in battle 
against the Carthaginians. 

P. 73. Gracchus: Tib. Sempron. Grace., a. C. 216 
" master of the horse" to the dictator, Junius Pera % 
a. C. 315 and a. C. 213, consul ; a. C. 312, slain at 
Campi Veteres {vide supra, LucANiA), and magnifi* 
cently buried by "perfidious" HannibaL 

P. 73. " Shrinking of the soul: *^ s^animi contractio ; 
ot the Fr. serremeni de camr, 

P. 73. HiPPOCENTAUR : a fabulous monster, half- 
man, half-horse ; sometimes distinguished from, but 
sometimes identifiei with a "Centaur." But the myth 
is that the Hippocentaurs were the o&pring of Cen- 
taurus (son of Ixion) and Magnesian mares. 

P. 73. Agamemnon: *'King of Men" (and of 
Mycense) and generalissimo of the Greek forces at 
Troy. 
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Pp* 73-74* M. Camillus : the legendary MarcuB 
Furitts Camillus, the fiunous dictator, who went into 
voluntaiy exile a. C. 391 (on a charge of unfairness in 
the distribution of booty) ; was hastily recalled, when 
the Gauls under Brennus took the city of Rome, a. C. 
390 ; and drove them out with an army collected from 
here, there, and everywhere. He was five times 
dictator ; and on the fifth occasion being eighty years 
of age (a* C. 367), he completely defeated the Gauls. 
He died, a. C. 365. He was regarded as Romulus 
the Second, and is mentioned by Horace, Od, I, 

" Hunc et incomptis Curium capHlis 
Utilem bello tulit et Camillum 
Saeva paupertas," 

and Ejftst. I, I, 63-64 :— 

" Nenia, qu«r regnum recfee facientibus offert, 
£t maribus Curiis et decanUU Camiliis.'* 

P. 75. ''Just liUslup:'' cf. Homer, //. XIV. 231, 
and Odyss. XIIL 79-80; cf. Plato, Apol. 40 ; Shaksp. 
Hamlet x-- 

"To die— to sleep- 
To sleep I perchance to dream,*' &c. 

and c£ Tennyson, The Two Voices : — 

'* Know I not Death— the outward sign? &c. 

P. 75. *'TJke very stoifie," &c ; sues =s swine, is the 
common reading in the Ladn text, but sui has been 
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incenioaily siiggetted (a their #w» [followers]), as 
being more properly antithetical to ipu^n^sdf. 

P. 75. Endymion : the beautiful youth (whose 
parentage is matter of dispute) called sometimes 
**Latmius Heros" and '*Latmins Venator" from 
Mount Latmus {Motiii di FaiaiidU in Cazia, where he 
was found asleep by Luna, who at once fdl in kyve 
with him, and made his sleep perpetual, that she 
might kiss him whenever she pleased. Mythological 
scandal says that Luna had fifty dan^^ters by him. 
He had a temple and a cave (supposed to be his 
burial-place), sacred to him upon and in the mooatain. 

P. 75. Latmus (mos) : vitU Endymion. 

P. 75. Ca&ia : a district in the south-west corner 
of Asia Minor. 

P. 75. Luna : (Gk. ScXifvv), one of the names of the 
tri-form goddess, who was called Luna in Heaven, 
Diana on Earth, and Hecate in the Lower World* 
Cf: Hot. O4L III. 22, 1-4 :— 



» Virgo, 
Quae labonuBtes tttero pueUas 
Tcr Tocata andis adimisque leto, 
Diva Trilonnis f 

P. 77. Callimachus : vide supra^ p. 136 ; the 
Latin runs: — 



" Molto HBinus lacrimawfi Prianram qnam Tfoilum.'* 

meaning, of course, that TroUus, after all, had the best 
of it, as he knew the fewer sorrows. 
P. 77. "/Vww;"=<e/«. 
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P. 77. •* Them who but,'' &c. : the quotation (from 
some old Latin author unknown), is : — 

'*Senectus 
Modo paeros, modo adolescentet in cursu a tergo insequens 
Necopinantes assecutaest? " 

whence the four '*ages of man ** are distinctly (with 
atas^ prime) to be divided as follows: pueritia, 
aduUsanHa, atas^ senectus. 

P. 77. Troilus : Priam's young son, who was slain 
by Achilles before the events which are recorded in 
Homer's Hiad, Cf. Virgil, jEn, I. 474-478 :— 

" Fupens amissis Troilus armis, 
Infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli ; 
Fextur equis, cunruque hseret resnpinus inani, 
Lora tenens tamen : huic cervixquecomaeque trahuntftr 
Per terrun, et versa pulvis inscribitur hasta." 

And Horace, Od. II. 9, 15-17 :— 

" Nee impubem parentes 
Troflon aut Phrygiae sorores 
Flevere semper : " 

" Nor always wept the House of Troy 
For Troilus their warzibr-boy." 

P. 77. Hypanis: (the^^^), a river of European Sar- 
matia (parts of Poland and Russia), rising — ^according 
to Herodotus — ^in a lake; flowing parallel to the 
Boxysthenes (Danapris, Dnieper), first with sweet and 
then with bitter waters, and ultimately falling into 
the Euxine. 

P. 77. EuxiNB : vide supra, p. 123. 
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P. 77. **B€as/us:" called i^hfitpa by some^ 
fiovrifupa by others, and rifUpSPia also. The words of 
Aristotle are to be found, Ifut, 0/ Animals, V. 19. 

P. 7S. CiuajyAUiifS i^asiroiogers, to whom this 
name was commonly giyen at Rome. CC Juv. VI. 
553-5:- 

" ChaUau sed major erit fiducia : quidqutd 
Dixerit A9iralcgn», credent a fonte relatum 



and Horace, Od, I. Ii, 1-3:— 

" Ta ne qucsieris— scire nefas— quein mihi, queiii tibi 
Finem Di dederint, LeuconoC, nee Bafyionias 
Tentaris numeros." 

P. 79. Theramenes : (son of Hagnon), an Athe- 
nian, one of the chiefr of the Four Hundred at Athens, 
a. C. 411 ; was one of the Thirty Tjrrants, a. C. 404, 
but became obnoxious to them, and was struck off 
the list, and condemned to the ''happy despatch" 
by hemlock, chiefly through the agency of his colleague 
Critias (an unworthy disciple of Socrates). It is 
curious that both Xenophon and Cicero seem to have 
lost sight of his real character in their admiration of 
the equanimity with which he met death; perhaps 
they thought that his treachery to his friends, and his 
political teigiversation (which procured for him the 
^nickname of KoOopvoQ, a boot which could be worn on 
either foot), was only according to the rule " when 
Greek meets Greek ; " or it may be that Xenophon 
(having been a contemporary and a pttpU of Socrates) 
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and Cicero knew more than history has revealed to 
us. The little speech of Theramenes, as he pledged 
Critias (Xen. HelL I. i, 56), was : — 

Kptri^ rovr iorio ■ tf koK^, 

P. 79. Thirty Tyrants : the name given to the 
government set up at Athens by Lysander on his 
capture of Athens, after the sea fight of ^Egospotamos 
(mi), which concluded the long Peloponnesian War. 

P. 79. Critias : an unworthy pupil of Socrates, 
was one of the Thirty Tyrants, and met the death 
prophesied for him by Theramenes, fighting against 
Thrasybulus at the battle of Munychia, a. C. 403. 

P. 8a *' Ihcoje great hopes,'' &c. : Plato, Apolog. 
conclusion, translated by Prof. Jowett as follows : — 

"There is great reason to hope that death is a 
good : for one of two things — either death is a state 
of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, or, as men 
say, there is a change and migration of the soul firom 
this world to another. Now, if you suppose that 
there is no consciousness, but a sleep like the sleep 
of him who is undisturbed even by the sight of dreams, 
death will be an unspeakable gain. For if a person 
were to select the night in which his sleep was undis- 
turbed even by dreams, and were' to compare with 
this the other days and nights of his life, and then 
were to tell us how many days and nights he had 
passed in the course of his life, better and more 
pleasantly than this one, I think that any man, I will 
not say a private man, but even the great king will 
not find many such days or nights, when compared 
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with the others. Now, if death is like this, I say that 
to die is gain ; for eternity is then only a single night. 
But if death is the journey to another place, and 
there, as men say, all the dead are, what good, O my 
friends and judges, can be greater than this? If, 
indeed, when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, 
he is delivered from the professors of justice in this 
world, and finds the true judges who are said to give 
judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus and 
iEactts and Triptolemus, and other sons of God, who 
were righteous in their own life, that pilgrimage will 
be worth making. What would not a man give, if 
he might converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and 
and Hesiod and Homer ? Nay, if this be true, let me 
die again and again. I, myself, too, shall have a 
wonderful interest in there meeting and conversing 
with Palamedes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and 
other heroes of old, who have suffered death through 
an unjust judgment; and there will be no small 
pleasure, as I think, in comparing my own sufferings 
with theirs. Above all, I shall then be able to con- 
tinue my search into true and false knowledge ; as in 
this world, so also in that ; and I shall find out who 
is wise and who pretends to be wise and is not. What 
would not a man give, O judges, to be able to 
examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition ; or 
Odysseus, or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men 
and women too ? What infinite delight would there 
be in conversing with them, and asking them ques- 
tions ! In another world they do not put a man to 
death for asking questions ; assuredly not^ For besides 
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being happier in that world than in this, they will be 
immortal, if what is said is true. 

* * Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, 
and know of a certainty that no evil can happen to a 
good man, either in life or after death. He and his 
are not neglected by the gods ; nor has my. own ap- 
proaching end happened by mere diance. But I see 
clearly that to die and be released was better for me ; 
and therefore the oracle gave no sign. For which 
reason also I am not angiy with my condemners, or 
with my accusers; they have done me no harm, 
although they did not mean to do me any good ; and 
for this I may gently blame them 

"The hour of departure has arrived, and we go 
our ways — I to die, and you to live. Which is better 
God only knows." 

P. 81. Minos ; Rhadamanthus : vide supra^ 
p. 105. 

P. 81. ^ACUS : son of Zeus and i^gina (eponymous 
goddess of the island so called, which is said to have 
been uninhabited at the birth of i^cus, and to have 
had its ants (fivpfitjKOi), transformed into the human 
Myrmidons, over whom iEacus and his son Peleus 
and his grandson Achilles were successively chiefs), 
so famous for his justice and piety in life, that (if it 
were not rather a "job" perpetrated through the in- 
fluence of Zeus) he was raised to the " judicial bench " 
in the Lower World. 

P. 81. Triptolemus : (whose parentage is much 
disputed, though it does not greatly matter), was the 
favourite of Demeter (Ceres), the benefactor of man- 
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kind (by the mvention of the plough), and the hero 
of the Eleusinian mysteries (celebrated in h(»our of 
Demeter and Persephone), because he is &bled to 
have entertained Demeter, at his place in Eleusis, 
when she was in search of her daughter Persephone 
(Proserpine), who had been abducted by Dis (Hades 
or Pluto), and was naturally not to be found above 
ground. He was also famed as a law-giver, and so — 
connected as he was with the rites in honour of Per- 
sephone — ^very appropriately elevated to the Bench in 
Hades with his ''learned brethren" Minos, &c. 

P. 8i. " To have the privilege of convening^** &c. 
Cf. Byron, Childe Harold^ II. 8 :-- 

" Yet if— as holiest men have deexn'd — there he 

A land of souls heyond that sable shore, 

To shame the.doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adme 

With those who made oar mortal labours light ; 

To hear'each voice we feared to hear no more ! 

Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to aght, 

The Ba^rian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right I " 

P. 8i. O&PHBUS, son of the nymph Calliope, and 
best remembered by the romantic as the husband of 
Eurydice, whom he all but rescued, by the charming 
strains of his Ijrre, from Hades. He may be considered 
the mythical Father of Grecian Poesy. C£ Hor. A. P. 
391-3 :— 

" Silvestres homines sacer interpresque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu fcedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones." 
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P, 81. MusAUS : a legendary poet (said tahave been 
a son of Orpheus by some authorities, but one of the 
Eumolphida—VL son, in&ct, of the Thracian Eumolpus 
and Selene — ^by others, and singer of the celebrated 
Oracles), Not, of course, to be confounded with the 
very modem author of /n^fv and Leander^ yf\o lived 
(comparatively) only the other day, centuries after 
Cicero himself. 

P. 81. Hesiod : (*H(r(o^c)> representative of the 
Boeotian School of Poetiy, is considered to have lived 
about a centuiy later than Homer, that is, about a. C. 
735 ; and it appears from his own poem, entitled Works 
and Days ("Epya gal *H/ilp<u), that he was bom at 
the village of Ascra, in Boeotia, and that he had a 
brother, Perses, whom (having got the better in a 
dispute between the two as to their patrimony) he 
naturally looks upon as a ne'er-do-well, and employs 
as "a shocking example *' in the didactic poem 
mentioned above. 

P. 81. Palamedes: son of Nanplius (King of 
Ettboea), and Cljrmene (sister of Aerope), accom- 
panied the Grecian host to Troy, where (according to 
the favourite version of the story, which is related in 
different ways) he was done to death by a treacherous 
device, which is much employed in the modem " sen- 
sational novel." He was accused and condemned to 
death, on the strength of a letter which his accusers had 
themselves concocted and caused to be concealed in 
the place where it was found, and which-— had it been 
genuine — would have been proof positive of treason- 
able coixespondence with Priam. Palamedei, when 
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led to execution, remarked : " O Truth, I moom for 
thee, who hast gone before me to death." 

P. 8i. AjAX (JdoQ) : son of Telamon, and grandson 
of .^Sacus, was the hero of Salamis. He considered 
himself unjustly treated because the armour of the 
slain Achilles (which had been decreed by Thetis to 
" the bravest of the Greeks **) was adjudged, not to 
him but to Ulysses, who had assisted him in recover- 
ing the body of Achilles. 

P. 8i. Homer fOftijpoc): representative of the 
Ionic school of poetry, the great Greek Epic poet. 
For the honour of having been his birth-place, seven 
cities (Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodes, 
Argos, Athene) contended vigorously. According 
to ancient tradition, he was the son of one Maeon 
(cf. Milton's Blind TKamyris and blind Maomdes)^ 
and in his old age, if not always, was — ^it is said — 
both blind and poor. (Cf. his description of Bard De* 
modocus, Odyss^ VIII. 63-64. 

/ 
" Him the Muse lored exceedingly, and used him ill and well ; 
_ She robbed him of his eyes indeed, but gave him Music's spelL'* 

In 1795 (and not before), a heartless, cold-blooded 
attempt was made to deprive " the blind old man 
of Scio's rocky isle" of the posthumous fiune he 
had earned all over the world as author of both Iliad 
and Odyssey ; and a pundit named F. A. Wolf issued 
his Prolegomena to discredit a belief and a fame which 
had endured for nine centuries or more. 

P. 81. King of Men (tfiwiC av^piav 'Ayofufuwp) : 
Agamemnon, generalissimo of the Greeks at the siege 
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of Troy. Some take it that Achilles is meant ; bnt the 
context points to Agamemnon. 

P. 81. Troy : with its dtadd PergamasTpoias 
Troja=Iliumi or Ilion, or Ilios (fern,), was the chief 
city of the Troad, a district in the north-west of Mysia. 

P. 81. Ulysses (*Oiv9ot&Q) : son of Laertes (king 
of Ithaca), is renowned to this day as the husband of 
Penelope and the hero of Homer's Odyssey, To him, 
as ''the bravest of the Greeks," was awarded the 
armour of Achilles, an award which drove Ajax, son 
of Teiamon, stark mad. 

P. 81. Sisyphus : vide supra^ p. 105. 

P. 83. Socrates ; Theramenes : vide supra^ 
p. 125 and p. 146. 

P. 83. LACED.SMON or Sparta : Lacedsemon, son of 
Zeus and Taygete, married Sparta, daughter of Eurotas 
(deified river), and gave his own name to the country 
over which he was king, his wife's to the chief city. 
The long rivalry between Sparta and Athens was 
terminated by the humiliation of the latter at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war (a. C. 404) ; Sparta herself 
lost her supremacy by the battles of Leuctra (a. C. 
371) and Mantinea (where Epaminondas fell, a. C. 
362), was captured (a. C. 221) by Antigonus Doson 
(dw9«M/, so called from his exhibiting " the fault of 
the Dutch,'* in "giving too little, and asking too 
much"), King of Macedonia, and ultimately fell — 
with the rest of Greece — under the dominion of Rome. 

P. 83. " Whose name has not come down : " ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Apcphih, Lacon. p. 370, M. 
Wytt.), the name was Thectamenes, 
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P. 85. The Ephors : the name of certain annually 
elected magistrates (whether instituted by Lycurgus or 
not is disputed) at Sparta, where they were intended 
to act as a check upon the power of the kings and 
of the Senate. 

P. 83. Lycu&gus : the renowned Spartan law-giver 
(whose name is everywhere a household word, even 
to the present day) was of the Spartan blood royal ; 
paternal uncle, in fact, of King Charilaus (whose 
rights, when the young king'^^ras in the cradle, he 
maintained loyally), son of King Polydectes, brother 
of Lycurgus. Lycurgus is said to have flourished 
about a. C. 825, to have studied the laws of Minos 
during his long travels abroad, and to have had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with Homer. It is 
also said that having extracted from his people a 
promise to keep his laws and institutions intact until 
his return, he went into a voluntary exile from which 
he never returned at all, thus binding Sparta to a code 
which made her what she became — ^the first phjrsical 
Power in Greece. 

P. 83. Cato, in his Origines^ a work of which firag- 
ments only remain. This was Cato Major (the hero 
of ^^Delenda est Carthago'^ died a. C. 149, aged 85. 

P. 83. THBRMOPYLiC, or simply Vyue. (6cp/i6irvXm 
or UiiKm^Hof Gates or Gates) : the never-to-be- 
forgotten "pass " between Thessaly and Locris, where 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartans would have held their 
own (a. C. 480) for ever against the host of Xerxes, 
but for Ephialtes, the accursed Malian, who guided 
the Persians over a mountain-path to take the gallant 
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Greeks in the rear. May his grave be defiled even to 
this day ! 

P. 83. Simon IDES : vidi supra y p. 127. The quo- 
tation runs (in Latin) : — 

" Die hospes, Spartae, nos te hie vidisse jacentes^ 
Bum Sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur." 

P. 84. Leonidas : vide infra, " Forward I " &c. 
There are various versions of the story ; according to 
one of them the exhortation referred to the spirit in 
which they were to ** breakfast," and ran thus : ** To 
breakfast, Three Hundred — with the stomachs of men 
who will sup in Hades." 

P. 84. Hades (=AWi|t), or Pluto (nXowwy) . the 
godoiiht Lower World, properly — and hence used for 
the Lower World itself ; cf. Tartarus and Orcus. 

P. 84. *'A Persian : " the word is Perses (nlpcmc), 
which is by some taken as:= Persian ; by others, as a 
proper name, meaning one " Perses^* a Trachinian. 

P. 84. « We shaU fight in the shade : " the speaker 
is said {Herod, VII. 226), to have been one Dieneces 
(AiiyvEieiyc), or (by Plutarch, Apophth,) Leonidas 
himself. 

P. 84. ** State-traimng :** the words are in the 
Latin, reipubHca disciplina^ generally translated ** the 
schooling of a Republic," which seems to be mis- 
leading : as Sparta was not a republic in our sense, 
and other Gredc States->very unlike Sparta in hardi> 
hood — were republics. 

P. 84. Leonidas : (AaiM^ac), king of Sparta, a. C. 
491-480 (in which latter year he fell at Thermopylae) : 
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this is enough history and biography even for a king* 
His reported words (vide supra), are given in different 
forms ; but, if everybody was killed, it is difficult to 
understand how they became known at all, and they 
must probably be classed with the '* Gentlemen of 
the French Guard, fire first" of Fontenoy; with 
'* The Guard dies, but does not surrender," and the 
"Up Guards, and at 'em, of Waterloo;" and the 
" Forward, the last of the Cardigans," of Balaclava. 
But, as Herodotus says that Leonidas (before he dis- 
missed all except the '' devoted " 300), had an army 
of some 5,000 men (including the 300 << devoted" 
Spartans), somebody may have heard the King's 
words, and (less probably) have accurately related 
them. 

P. 84. Thbodorus : (eco^wpoc), of Gyrene {vide 
supra, p. 1 36), a pupil of the younger Aristippus (grand- 
son of the Aristippus, vide supra, p. 136), and founder 
of the *' Theodorians " {BeoSuptloi), a branch of the 
Cyrenaics. He flourished about a. C. 307, and, being 
in the service of Ptolemy Soter (son of Lagus), king 
of E^ypt, was sent by the king on an embassy to 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace, who strongly objected 
to the philosopher's firee speaking. 

Pp. 84-85. "In plush :**^purpuraiis (cringing 
courtiers, in purple and fine linen). 

P. 85. Crito ; or Criton : (after whom one of 
Plato's Dialogues is named), was a wealthy Athenian ; 
disciple, firiend, and " banker " of Socrates (whose 
''universal provider" he was). He made every ar- 
rangement for enabling Socrates to escape from prison, 
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but tlie prisoner refused to budge. The words put 
into the mouth of Socrates by Plato in the Phado 
(or Phosdon) will be found in paragraphs 11 5-16. 

P. 86. Diogenes : the famous Cynic, was bom at 
Sinope (in Pontus), about a. C. 412, and died (about 
a. C. 323) at Corinth, whither, having been taken 
prisoner by pirates, and sold as a slave to Xeniades, a 
Corinthian, he had been transported from Crete (where 
the pirates had landed and sold him). Antisthenes (of 
Athens, where he flourished about a. C. 400-356), was 
the founder of the Cynical school of philosophy ; and 
he attempted in vain to drive away Diogenes (a disso- 
lute youth of bad character in his earlier years), who 
— ^though beaten by the philosopher with a stick — 
declared that there was no stick hard enough to 
prevent him from coming to listen. It was Diogenes 
who requested Alexander the Great to *' stand out 
of the sun '* as the greatest favour the king had it in 
his power to bestow ; who answered, when he Was 
asked what business he understood — " To command 
men ; " and of whom Alexander the Great said : " If 
I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes." 

P. 86. Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae (an Ionian 
city of great importance, on the Gulf of Smyrna), was 
bom about a. C. 500, died a. C. 428 ; was for 
thirty years resident at Athens (where he was the 
instructor of Euripides and of Pericles, and of course 
came at last to be accused of impiety — iurt^ia/Q)^ 
whence he removed a. C. 450 (after he had been 
fined five talents, and all but put to death for his 
' ' impiety "), to lampsacos (on the Hellespont), where 
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he ended his days. He was the prophet of Novc 
(intelligence), as the goyeming principle in nature, 
and repudiated the " materialism " of the other Ionic 
philosophers. 

P. 86. CLAZOMBNiB : vitU Anaxago&as. 

P. 86. Lampsacus {Ka^y^aiBOQ) : a Phocseaa 
colony in Mysia (Asia Minor), on the Hellespont, 
celebrated for its harbour and its wine. 

P. 87. AcHiLLBS : son of Peleus (son of iEacus) 
and the sea-nymph Thetis, was the Greek '* champion'' 
at the si^;e of Troy. 

P. 87. '* WhiUt she,'' &C. : it it doubtful whether 
Hecuba or Andromache is " she." 

P. 87. Hkcuba: Priam's Kovptiin ^SXoxoc, or 
"wedded wife," and the mother of Hector, Paris, 
Deiphobus, Helenus, &c. ; of seventeen (some say 
nineteen), in feet, out of Priam's fifty sons. 

P. 87. Andbomachb : wife of HectcNr, after whose 
death she became the captive of Neoptolemus {alias 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles), and after Ais death she 
married Hector's prophet-biother, Helenus, ruler of 
Chaonia, in Epirus. So says tradition (probably 
lying). The quotation is from Ennius (Andromacha 
./Echtnaiotis)^ and runs :— 

" Vldi, videre quod sum passu ae^rerrume— 
Hectorem curru quadrijugo raptarier, 
Hectoris natom de muro jactarier," 

where the *' quantity " of the « in '' Hectoiem " and 
" Hectoris " is remarkable. 
P. 87. Hector: son of Priam and Hecuba, 
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httsband of Andromache, and father of Astyanax 
(Scamandrius), was the Trojan " champion *' at the 
si^e of Troy. As to his being dragged at Achilles' 
chariot-wheels, cf. Homer, niad^ XXIV. 14-18. 

P. 87. Attius ; or, Accius ; or, Actius : that 
is, Lucius A., one of the early Roman tragic poets 
(bom a. C. 170, died at a very advanced age), whose 
subjects were chiefly Greek and plays borrowed from 
the Greek. [Horace, A. P. 258-9 :— 

"InAcd 
Nobi&us irimeins.] 

The quotation runs : — 

" Immo enimvero corpus Friamo reddidi, Hectorem abstuli ; ** 

which, however, is uot a specimen of the '*/amous 
trimeters f** being, in fact, trocA. ** tetram,** catalect. 

Pp. 87-88. ''Mother mine,' &c. : and "before 
the beasts," &c. The quotations (from the Iluma of 
Pacuvius) are (Polydorus, 1.^., Deiphilus, loquitur) : — 

" Mater te appetto, quae curam aomno tuspoisain levaa» 
Neque te mei miseret t surge et 8q>eU natum tuum," 

and — 



"pnus 
Quam ferae volucresque/* &c. 



Cf. Horace's allusion Sat., II. 3, 61-2 :<— 

" Quum Ilionam edormit, Cadents rniUe ducentis 
' Mater te aq>pello* damantibus," 

where "Catienis" means the audience bawling out 
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the words spoken by Catienns (the actor who played 
Polydoms, or rather, Deiphilos), in order to rouse 
the sleeping actor of the part of Iliona (who was the 
"mater"). 
P. 88. ** Leave thou mt,'^ etc. (also from numa)i 

** Neu reUquiM qiUBSO C>ic] maas sieris denodatis onibus 
Tatra (Per teiram) nnie delibutas fisde diTttxarier." 

Pp. 88-89. Ennius: videsupra^ p. 115. **Thyestes** 
is the title of the play, from which the quotation is : — 

*' IpMsuomiit saids fixns aspens, erisceratus, 
I Atere pendens, saxa spargens tabo, sanie, et sangaine atro.*' 

P. 89. **May he lack,*" &c. : another quotation 
from the 7^^«/« of Ennius : — 

" Neque sepakrom-qiio redpiat-habeat portum oorpodt, 
Ubi remissa htunana vita corpus reqoiescat malis 1 " 

P. 89. Thyestes; Atrrus: brothers, sons of 
Pelops (son of TaAtalus). Their history is a store- 
house of tragedy for the Greek tragic poets. But the 
chief reason of the bitter hatred borne by Thyestes 
against his brother Atreus was, that the latter served 
up the two sons of the former to their father as a 
dainty dish at a fraternal banquet of professed recon- 
ciliation. This was undoubtedly a strong measure, 
although Thyestes had seduc^ his brother's wife, and 
had complicated matters by trying to get his brother 
slain by the hands of that brother's son — ^a catastrophe 
only averted by the converse tragedy of the father 
killing the son. 
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?• ga The Egyptians, &c. : cf. Genesis, L 26 : 
*' So Joseph died . • . and they embalmed him, and 
he was put in a co0in in Egypt." 

P. 90. Magians : Magi : the name (among the 
Medes and Persians) of an " order " of priests, philo- 
sophers, and judicial administrators. 

P. 90. Hyrcania: a province of the ancient Persian 
Empire. Cf. Hamlet (Act. II. Sc. 2, speech of the 
Player, as misquoted by Hamlet) : — 

"The ragged Pyrrhus like the Hyrcanian beast/^ 

where, however, some creature other than a dog is 
probably meant. 

P. 90. Chrysippus : a Stoic philosopher, of whom 
it was said that without him "the Porch (Stoa) could 
never have been," and a voluminous writer, proverbial 
for his industry, bom a. C. 280 (at Soli, or Soloe — 
2^X(H — in Cilicia), removed to Athens, and died a« C. 
207. Alluded to by Horace, Sat, I, 3, 127, as the 
pillar of the Stoic system :— 

" Non nosti quid ^aUr, inquit, 
Chrysippus dicat : Sapiens crepidas sibi numquanit 
Nee soleas fecit, sutor tamen est sapiens." 

P. 91. "/ myself have had many opportunities^^ 
&c.: Cicero alludes especially to his famous consul- 
ship, a. C. 63, when he detected the conspiracy of 
Catiline, was considered to have saved his country, 
and was honoured with the title of '* Pater Patriae." 

P. 92. " Redounds to the public credit : " Cf. Lord 
Granville's remark touching the death of Mr. John 
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Bright (in the House of Lords, March 2% 1889) : <* It 
takes many years to bfidld a reputation such as Mr. 
Bright's. It is a proud thing for a man to have done, 
but I must say that I think it equally creditable. to 
the nation to which he belonged, that they should so 
unanimously appreciate the reputation which he thus 
made." 

P. 9a. Solon: the &mous Athenian law-giver, bom 
about a. C. 638, died about 558. He was deseeded, 
it is said, in the male line from King Codrus ; was 
one of the Seven Sages, and among his wise sayings 
is recorded the nXoc opfv fimepov fiiov {—call no man 
happy before kis death), which was recalled to mind 
by his friend Croesus, King of Lydia, when about to 
be executed by Cyrus, and was the means of saving 
the Lydian*s life, Cyrus having demanded of Croesus> 
why he quoted the words. Like many other great 
men, Solon, it will be observed, could not refrain from 
writing verses which are not in the highest style of 
inspiration, though good enough for anybody but a 
Solon. 

P. 92. Lycurgus : the famous Spartan law-giver; 
vide supra, p. 154. 

P. 92. Themistocles : vidempra^i^. 118. 

P. 9a. Epaminondas : vide mpra^ p. 119. 

P. 92. Nbptunb : Neptunusy god of the sea, or the 
sea itself. 

P. 92. Salamis : vide supra^ p. 119. 

P. 92. Lbuctra : vide supra, p. 119. 

P. 92. CuRius : the famous M'. C. Dentatus, con- 
sul a. C. 290, a. C. 275, a. C. 274, and censor a. C. 
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272 ; the frugal '' farmer'' who so oflen chastised the 
Samnites, and rejected their complimentary presents 
with the blmit remark that he ''would rather be 
master over the possessors of property than possess it. " 
P. 92. Fabricius : CcdusF.Luscinus^ consul a. C. 
282, and a.C. 278, and censor a. C 275, the hero 
who sent back to Pyrrhus the traitor that offered to 
poison the King ; who died so poor, that he left no 
provision for his fiitmily ; who was so honoured, that 
— in defiance of the Twelve Tables — ^he was buried 
within the "pomoerium." Cfl Horace, OeL L 12, 

39-41 !— 

*' Gratus insigni referam Camcna 

Fabridumque : ' 
HuDC et incomptis Curium capillis, 
Utilem bello/' &c. 

P. 92. Calatinus : vide supra^ p. 107. 

P. 92. Africani : vide supm, (SciPios), p. 107. 

P. 92. Maximus : most likely Quintus Fabius M., 
nick-named Cuuctator ( " qui cunctando restiiuit nvi "), 
who was consul a. C. 233 (and censor a. C. 230), 
a. C. 228 (and dictator a. C. 221, and 217, when he 
exhibited his "masterly inactivity"), a. C. 215, a. C 
214, and a. C. 209. It was he who served (a. C. 
213) as legate to his own son, and was so delighted 
when his son sternly ordered him to dismount, as he 
was preparing to ride past the lictors, in order to 
greet his son, saying, *' I wished to see whether you 
would recollect that you were consul, my son." 

P. 92. Marcellus: vid< supra, p. 141. Cf. Hor. 
Od, I. 12, 45-46:— 
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" Cresdt ooculto vdut arbor aevo, 
Fama MarodUf.** 

P. 92. Paullus : vtde supra^ p. 141. 

P. 92. Cato : vide supra^ p. 133 and p. 154. 

P. 92. LiELius: C. L., the elder, consul a. C. 
190, was the intimate friend of Scipio Africanus 
Major ; and C. L.» the younger (son of the elder), called 
Sapiens, consul a. C. \^p was equally intimate with 
Scipio Africanus Minor. Cf. Hor. Sai. II. i» 71-72 : — 

" Quin ubi se a vulgo et scaena in secreta remorant 
Virtus Sdpiadae et mitis sapientia LselL" 

P. 93. DlAGORAS : of. Pindar's Seventh Olympic 
Ode^ which is devoted to the celebration of this hero; 
from lines 22-35 ^^ would appear that the old gen- 
tleman was himself in the pugilistic line, which has 
fallen into so great disrepute in these modem days. 
According to Aulus Gellius, Diagoras took the advice 
which was given him, and really did die (of joy) ; and 
according to Plutarch {Pehp, p. 297), three sons and 
two grandsons of Diagoras (though not all, of course, 
at the same time) were " Olympionicae '* (*' victors 
at Olympia**). 

P. 93. Oltmpia : the name of the plain (in Elis), 
where the Olympic games took place. As for the 
honours of the victors, cf. Horace Od, I. i, 3-6: — 

" Sunt quM cuniculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, psdmaque nobilis 
Terranim dominos evehit ad deos," 
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and Od. IV. a, 17-18 :— 

" Sive qnos Elea domnm reduc 
PlBlma crlertes/* &c. 

P. 93. Rhodes : the most eastern island of the 
./Egean ; the Venice of Antiquity in more than one 
point of similarity ; cf. Pindar's Seventh Olympic Ode. 

P. 95. RHETORiaANS; '< their art;" "you have 
always done it grace ; '* &c. It is well known that 
one of Cicero's veiy earliest works was his Hhetori' 
corum s. Di InvtuHMu RkOorUa {Lid, II.) ; and that 
he stadied rhetoric most diligently and successfully 
under Apollonius AMq, of Alabanda, Rhodes, and 
Rome (whither he paid a visit a. C. 81), who— oddly 
enoughs-was contemporary with another Apollonius, 
also a rhetorician, and also of Alabanda. 

P. 95. Argos (also Argi, now Ar^) : the capital 
of Ar^is (also called Argos^ Argia^ and Argplice)^ 
and the most important city — ^next to Sparta — in 
Peloponnesus. 

P. 95. " Then those two young men " (Cleobis and 
Bito) : in Herodotus Solon relates the story to Croesus 
{Herod, Bk. I. ch. 31). The name of the priestess is 
not given by Herodotus, but after his time invention 
or tradition burst out into the very dissimilar sugges- 
tions of <* Cydippe " and " Theana" The distance 
was forty-five "stadia." The precedent is now 
followed chiefly at "elections." 

P. 95. Stadia : ^furlongs ; 45 st. = about five miles 
and a half. 

P. 95. Hkrodotus : commonly called "the Father 

M2 
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of History, *' bom (a. C. 484) at Halicamassus, a Doric 
colony in Caria» died at Thuiii, in Italy— whither he 
had retired for political reasons — at an advanced age. 
Though a native of a Doric colcmy, he wrote in the 
Ionic dialect. The story (promulgated by Lucian) 
that Thucydides was present when Herodotus (accor- 
ding to Lacian*s account) recited his ** nine books " 
of History at 01ym|na with so much applause that 
the names of the " nine Muses " were bestowed upon 
them, and was inspired to a like achievement, is one 
of those things of which we may say that it is rather 
"ben trovato" than "vero." Indeed, it will not 
"hold water" any more than the Danalds' tub. 

P. 96. Trophonius ; Agambdxs : brothers, sons 
of £^rglnus ('E^vec), King of Orchomenus, were 
builders of the first temple (burnt down a. C. 54S) 
of Apollo at Delphi. There was an ** oracle" of 
Trophonius at Lebadea, in Boeotia, close by what was 
called " the cave of Agamedes," to whom a ram was 
offered by those who went to consult the ocade. The 
tradition mentioned by Cicero is hardly consbtent 
with the legend which makes out that the two brothers 
were thieves and robbers, who built a treasury for a 
certain king in such a manner, that they could remove 
a stone whenever they pleased (and they very often 
pleased) from the outside, and replace it without 
leaving any indication ; so that they plundered the 
treasury at their pleasure, until they were stopped by 
a tragic occurrence. 

It seems (to us cynical modems) quite as likely 
that Apollo was extremely indignant at thdr very 
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*' modest ** demand for wages, and showed his sense 
of their ''impertinence*' in the manner indicated. 
According to Plutarch {Consd, ad Apoll, p. 109), the 
** reward " was to be b^towed on the "seventh," not 
the "thini"day. 

P. 97. SiLENUS : alow land of god, a sort of "King 
of the Satyrs " (who were also called «*Sileni"), the 
"bear-leader" and constant companion of Dionysus 
(Bacchus). Silenus was inspired and prophetic, and, 
when drunk and asleep, could be taken prisoner by 
mortals, bound with chains of flowers, and compelled 
to prophesy. Hence Cicero's legend about what 
sporting gentlemen would call the (not very valuable) 
** tip " received by Midas. 

P. 97. Midas : the legendary and stupid King of 
Phrygia, who, being permitted to ask what he wished 
of Dionysus, was idiot enough to wish that everything 
he toudied (which, of course, included his food and 
liquor) might turn to gold. Perhaps it is on this 
account that another story is told about him — ^that he 
had ass*s ears ; though the story itself makes out that 
he was afflicted with them for deciding a musical 
contest between Apollo and Pan in favour of the 
latter. Cf. Hcrodot. VIIL 138. 

P. 97. Cresphontbs : one of the Heraclidse (de- 
scendants of Hercules). His story is the subject of 
a play by Euripides, of which only fragments remain. 
The lines alluded to run, in Latin :— 

*' Nam nos decebat coetus celebrantes domam 
Lugere ubt esset aliquisin luoem editus, 
Huauuue vfUe varia reputantes mala; 
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At, qui laboKs notte faamttvnm, 

Hunc omni [onpnes] amioot lau4« et laeUtU exietau" 

Cresphontes was one of the conquerors of the Pelo- 
ponnesus (after his father Aristomachus had been 
killed in a former expedition), and obtained Messenia 
for his share. Yet he •• was not happy ; " but was 
slain in an insurrection of the Messenians. Aristo- 
machus was great-grandson of Heracles (father of 
HyUos, fiither of Cleodseus, father of Aristomachus). 

P. 97. Grantor: an Academic philosopher, a 
native of Soli (S5Xoc), in Cilicia, flourished about a. C. 
300^ having studied at Athens under Xenocrates and 
Polemon. Horace couples him with Chrysippus, 
Epist. I. 3, 4 :— 

** Quid sit pnkhmm, quid turpe, quid utile, quid aon, 
Planius [Plenius] ac melius Cfaryuppo at Ciantore didt.'* 

He wrote a celebrated work On Grief, from which 
Cicero is said to have borrowed freely. 

P. 97. Elysius : a personage otherwise unknown 
to history. 

P. 97. EUTHYNOUS : son of the aforesaid Elysius. 
The lines run (in Latin) : — 

" Ignaris homines in vita mentibus emmt ; 
EuthynoQs patitur fatorum numine letum ; 
Sic fuit ntilius finiri ipsique tibique." 

P. 97. Terina : (Santa Eufemia), a colony from 
Croton, on the west coast of Bruttium. The city was 
destroyed by Hannibal, in the Second Punic War 
(a. C. 218-201). 
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P. 97. Alcidamas : a native otMt^ a district of 
Mysia in Asia Minor, flourished at Athens about a. C. 
432-411. He has left the reputation of having been 
a rhetorician of pompous and exuberantly ornate 
diction. 

P. 98. CODRUS : last King of Athens, slain about 
a. C. 1068. QL Hor. Od. III. 19, 1-2 :— 

"Quantum distet ab Inacho 
Codrus pro patria non timidus mori." 

Inachus was theySr// King of Argos. 

P. 98. £rbchtheu$: this is Erechtheus the 
Seccmd (grandson of Erechtheus — or Erichthonius— 
the First, and son of Pandion), King of Athens. He 
was called upon to sacrifice one of his daughters to 
Poseidon, whose son Enmolpus (founder of th6 Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries), was slain in war between the 
Athenians and Elensinians; whereupon one of the 
king's four daughters was drawn by lot, and her three 
sisters '* resolved " to die with her (presumably from 
sympathy with her as much as for the sake of their 
country), as we are told ; but they cannot very well 
have carried out their resolution if there be any truth 
(as no doubt there is not) in the stories told about 
Procris (and Cephalus), Creusa, and Orithyia, who 
were three of the four. Cicero alludes to the play of 
Erechih^uSf which Ennius no doubt adapted from 
the '^c^dfrc of Euripides, of which fragments have 
come down to us. 

P. 98. Mbncecbus : son of Creon, King of Thebes, 
destroyed himself, because according to the prophecy of 
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the seer Tdresias (or Tireuas), his death would give 
the Thebans the victory in the fiuaous war of the 
•'Septem contra Thebas." 

P. 98. .Iphigbnia : (according to the most usual 
tradition) daughter of Agamemnon {pide supra^ p. 
142). Cicero quotes itofOL ^t Iphigenia of Ennius 
('* adapted " fironlk Euripides) :— 

** Duci [m] immohndMn Cjabet] oi hortitim [aaognis] cl i ci a tur 
[suo]." 

(For the arrangement of the line vide Ribbeck). Cf. 
Eurip. Iph. in Aul.^ I475'6. 

P. 98. AuLis : the Euboean harbour, where the 
Greek fleet (on the way to Troy) was detained by 
stress of wind, and where there was a temple of 
Artemis, to whom Iphigenia was to be sacrificed, 
though Artemis was considerate enoi^h to substitute 
a fawn at the last moment, and carried off Iphigenia 
— after the approved fashion of the time — ^in a cloud. 

P. 98. Harmodius; Aristogeiton, or Aris- 
TOGITON : Athenians, close (and rather too close) 
friends, who, being insulted by Hipparchus, brother 
of Hippias (known as ^ the tyrant '* of Athens), con- 
spired against the two brothers (called Peisistratidse, 
being sons of the former *' tyrant " Peisistratus), to 
avenge their own private wrongs, and somdbiow came 
to be legarded as *' noble patriots." CI Thucyd. VI. 
54 : T6 yitp 'Apunoy&TOVog Koi *Af>/io^tov roKfui/ta 
St' ipwun)v ^vvTvxiav lircxeip^Oif, k. r. X. 

P. 98-9. Leonidas : vide supra^ p. 155. 

P. 99. LACEDiEBfON : vidi supra^ p. 153. 
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P. 99. Epaminondas: vide supra^i^, 119. 

P. 99. Thebes : (in Europe), e$j3ai (poetic O^jSii), 
the chief city of Boeotia in Greece, was said to have 
been founded by Cadmus, vide supra, p. 117), famous 
especially for its illustrious citizens Pelopidas, Epami- 
nondas, and Pindar, and for its triumph over Sparta 
at the battles of Leuctra, a. C 371, and Mantinea, 
a. C. 362. In legendary history it was renowned as 
the birthplace of Dionysus and Heracles (Hercules), 
and for the war of the *' Septem contra Thebas " (the 
"Seven" were Polynlces, Adrastus, Amphiaiaus, 
Tydeus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopseus, 
according to general acceptation, though there are 
discrepancies in the legend). 

P. 99. Ennius: vide supra, p. 115. The lines 
are: — 

" Nemo me lacrimis deeoret nee funera fletu 
Faxit Cur ? volit* viva* per oia virum." 

which Virgil {Georg. III. 9). has adapted thus :— 

" Tentanda via est qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora." 

P. 100. "Z^ nte notdie unwept,*^ &c : vide Solon, 
supra, p. 162. The Latin runs : — 

" Mon mea ne careat lacrimis : linquamns amids 
Maerorem, nt celebrent funera cum gemitu." 

P. 100. ''Idly : " cf. Tennyson : *• For manners are 
not idle,"* &c. ; and " Tears, id/e tears," &c. 

P. loi. TuscuLUM : {Frascati), vide supra, p. 103. 
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